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| FASTER FREIGHT TRAINS! Timken roller bear- 2 A SMOOTHER RIDE for eggs, glassware and ON-TIME DELIVERY of things you need 
ings on the axles permit “Roller Freight” other breakables' No jolts and jars when hurry! Over 70% of the things you 


cars to speed things your way ata passenger “Roller Freight” starts up because Timken and wear and use are shipped in fre 
train clip. No more speed restrictions due tapered roller bearings reduce starting re- trains And there’ll be no “hot boxes 
to bearings when Timken bearings replace sistance 88%. A whole string of cars gets delay them when freight cars roll on Tim 
today’s friction bearings. under way as a unit. tapered roller bearings. 


when railroads switch to “Roller Freight | 


ae 


4 RAILROADS ARE NOWputting roller bear- The railroads have already started the 


ings on all modern passenger cars and switch to“Roller Freight” —from a hand- 
locomotives. And for good reasons. To ful of cars for some roads to as many as 
name a few: higher speeds,smoother rides, 800 and 1000 for others. 


lower fuel costs, less time out for repairs, 


increased availability of equipment. Because Timken tapered roller bear- 


ings take any combination of radial and TA iu ‘ R F D mh 
: = thrust loads, they’re first choice for the a 
cars, too, are rolling on Timken tapered : : : ee Bi] 
tough jobs throughout industry.Whether H 0 [ [F H 4;- = Dian 
ol ja 
a) 
at 


roller bearings instead of old-style fric- build freict : 
. . + s . ~ y u r ™ c 
tion bearings. You'll enjoy even fresher POU: PEE TORE Oe OF Se ee 


food on the table. Fragile items will machine tools or tractors, mine cars or BEA R N ce 
arrive in tip-top condition. Your rush automobiles, the trade-mark ‘*Timken” 

shipments will get there faster. All be- means the best bearings you can buy. 

cause Timken bearings permit speedier, The a imken Roller Bearing Company, can speed the nation’s freight 
smoother, more dependable freight serv- Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘TIM- 
ice. It’s the next great step in railroading ROSCO” Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 
—‘Roller Freight”. Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


Everyone stands to benefit when freight 
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Would you work just for a tip? 


 _ aren’t very happy about it if 
they don’t get a tip of at least 10%. 
Corporations don’t do as well as waiters. 

In 1947 corporations earned only 5.6% on their 
total sales. Out of that 5.6% had to come money 
to improve the business (or soon there wouldn’t 
be any) and cash to carry over hard times and, 
out of any money left, dividends to stockholders 
without which there would be no company at all. 

Fortunately for American workmen, there is a 
growing group of labor leaders who realize they 


‘can best serve workers by helping corporations 


Operate at a profit. They know that only the 
profitable concern can provide more and better 
jobs, by investing in better equipment. Better 
equipment helps workmen produce more effi- 
ciently at lower costs. Lower costs broaden 
markets, make workers’ jobs more secure, make 
the workmen worth more. 

Where you see profits, you can be pretty sure 
there are intelligent workmen and managers 


working together. Where there are no profits, 


‘there is no hope nor future for workmen nor 


managers ... there will soon be no company. 
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Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














News within the News 








ENGINES OF AIR POWER—If war comes in the next two or three years, quality 
of U.S. planes will give this country a big edge in air power. Our monopoly on 
superbombers helps, too. That’s the opinion of the leading U.S. authority on 
airplane engines, Frederick B. Rentschler, in an exclusive interview........ P. 34 


FEDERAL HELP FOR YOU.............. Po ra 
What you can expect to get under Mr. 
Truman’s cradle-to-grave security plans 
now can be figured out on a dollars-and- 
cents basis. Your costs, at $4,800 or more 
of income, would amount to $264 a year 
at first, more later. Your benefits would 
be insurance against sickness, unemploy- 
ment, disability, old age. This article 
shows how to measure the worth of the 
new program to you personally. 


WORLD-AID PLANSG..............0s.00000 Pid 
President Truman’s “new” idea to de- 
velop backward parts of the world with 
U.S. dollars and know-how is really an 
old idea. In 1945, the same type of think- 
ing resulted in the World Bank, Mone- 
tary Fund, United Nations. Now other 
world-aid plans are being dusted off, re- 
vamped, offered again. 


DOWNWARD PRICE TREND............ P.19 
Lower price tags are showing up. Raw- 
material price cuts are rather drastic. 
Wholesale prices are dipping generally. 
It will take a while for retail prices to re- 
flect the full force of these cuts, but the 
trend is definitely in that direction. 


REBUILDING WHITE HOUSE.......... P. 20 
White House, falling apart, is to get an 
overhauling that will cost about $4,500,- 
000. It’s the first thorough repair job for 
the old mansion since it was rebuilt after 
the British burned it in 1814. Even so, 
the size of the repair bill is causing some 
wonder. Here is the story of the job and 
why it costs so much. 


WHY REPUBLICANS FIGHT............ P.-22 
Fights within the Republican Party are 
out in the open, not behind locked doors. 
Splits are occurring between young Re- 


publicans and the Old Guard, between 
Congressmen and the National Commit- 
tee, between liberals and conservatives. 


Outcome may determine the party’s 
chances in 1952. 
DOLEARS: TORUSSIA...;....5..06052550: P. 24 


Joseph Stalin’s Russia is up to some new 
tricks, siphoning millions of U.S. dollars 
and tons of critical materials out of West- 
ern Europe. Smuggling, hijacking, gang- 
ster methods are involved. This article 
tells how a steady flow of dollars and 
goods is going through an underground 
pipe line into the Soviet Union. 


PUERTO RICO LURES INDUSTRY....P. 26 
Business planners are being coaxed by 
cheap labor, tax exemptions, other in- 
ducements to set up shop in Puerto Rico. 
Some industry is being attracted. But an 
on-the-spot survey shows that most po- 
tential takers are cautious, fear rising 
costs ahead. 
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| BIG IN VALUE: -)- 222 IN COST 


of the telephone. A single call may save 

a life. Make a friend. Close a business deal 

worth hundreds or thousands of dollars. 
Yet the cost remains low. 


Telephone rates have gone up far less 
than most other things you buy. Actu- 
ally, the telephone takes a much smaller 
percentage of the family budget than 
before the war. 

At the same time, the value of the 
service is greater because the average 
Bell telephone user can reach 40% more 
telephones than three years ago. 

Day and night, seven days a week, 
the telephone is at your service. Quickly, 
easily and at small cost it keeps you in 
touch with everything and everybody, 
everywhere. 

















BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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In modern coal mines, for 
ventilating purposes alone, more 
tons of air are pumped in each day 


than tons of coal brought out! 


To bring fresh air into mines 
and exhaust it again at the 
surface calls for a tremendous 
investment in construction and 
equipment—as the ventilating 
“overpass” shown here clearly 


indicates. 


Blasted out of solid rock, 
roofed with steel beams and 
concrete slabs, it carries intake 
air over the mine haulage 

way which also serves as a 


giant exhaust duct. 


Developments like this are 
typical of the improved 
conditions under which 
modern miners work... and 
indicate, too, the extent of the 
industry’s billion-dollar, three- 


year mine modernization program. 


Modern production facilities have lion dollars in the next three years 
come a long way—largely because alone. Thanks to investments in 


BITUMINOUS ap COAL of the mechanization program new equipment and mining meth- 
sponsored by progressive coal op- ods, today more than 91% of all bi- 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE erators. Right now the industry is tuminous coal mined underground 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coal ASSOCIATION investing in new machines, new is mechanically cut, and about 60% 


WASHINGTON, D. C. mines, and new preparation plants is mechanically loaded. Less than 
at a rate amounting to over a bil- 3% is now mined by pick and shovel. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Trends are changing. There does not seem to be much doubt about that. 

Prices, production, incomes, employment no longer go up with ease. 

Employment, prices, living costs, production, instead, either are in a de- 
clining trend or are barely able to hold their own. Inflation seems worn out. 

People, for one thing, no longer are reaching for goods. 

Buyers are hesitant, more wary, critical of values. Sellers are having to 
seek out buyers, to offer inducements, to prove quality in making sales. 

Deflation isn't as exciting as inflation, but it can be healthful. 








Cost of living is on the way down. It is likely to go down more. Food is 
to cost less if crops are good. Clothing prices in many cases are lower. 

Building costs are to go down, too. Maybe 10 per cent, maybe more. 

Automobile prices, for some makes, probably cannot be held if production is 
to be maintained and if cars that are made are to sell readily. a 

Goods of almost all kinds suddenly are abundant. New cars, in a number of 
types, are abundant. New houses are abundant at prices asked. Fuel oil and 
gasoline are abundant. Coal is superabundant. So is lumber. Paper is tending 
to back up. Even steel of most kinds is becoming abundant. 

Labor, likewise, is abundant in most lines. 

If price rises are difficult to put over now, so are wage rises. Fourth- 
round wage increases, on any general scale, are a diminishing prospect. Level 
of prices is declining. Level of wage rates seems near its first postwar peak. 











A change in trends is bringing a change in position of many groups. 

Auto dealers who were dodging customers now chase after them. The lush 
profits and easy money of postwar inflation days aren't so lush or easy. 

Farmers have had their big income boom. Now comes a gradual squeeze. 

Builders are finding the going rougher, too. Money is not so easy to bor- 
row. Houses sell more slowly. Speculative profits are fewer, narrower. 

Salaried persons are finding that raises come more slowly. 

Wage earners are beginning to learn that high rates of hourly pay do not 
always mean more take-home pay. Work weeks are:-shorter in many industries. 

In the period ahead, persons with assured incomes are likely to be the ones 
who make moderate gains. They're the salaried persons, owners of bonds, work- 
ers in Government whose income is fixed. Dollars they have are to go a little 
further, not much further, but somewhat further as the year wears on. 











Unemployment apparently is to go on rising slowly for a time. 
Layoffs, instead of ending after Christmas, are tending to spread. 





New jobs are opening more slowly. Few industries are adding to pay rolls 
at this time. Many industries are cutting down here and there in a small way. 

Hoarding of workers, just as hoarding of materials, is ending. 

Unemployment, however, is not expected to rise greatly. There often are 
jobs to be had for workers who are willing to work in jobs different from those 
they have held, or who are prepared to work for less money. Rise in number of 
unemployed is due to two factors: (1) a weeding out of less efficient workers in 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 
many industries; (2) a decline in rate of operations in some industries. 


What's starting to occur is a price adjustment after a long rise. 

There seems to be agreement on that. There's agreement that many prices 
got out of line with other prices, that something had to give. 

Drastic price declines, declines of 40 to 50 per cent, already have taken 
place for some raw materials. Declines of 20 to 30 per cent are quite common. 

Prices as a wnole, however, aren't in for any such decline. 

A decline of 5 per cent in the general level of prices may occur. One of 10 
per cent is expected by some. That seems to be the outside estimate. Some 
things would go down more than that, some less, some might rise. But a 5 to 10 
per cent adjustment downward is what's being talked about. 

A severe shakout, one comparable to 1920-21 or even 1937-38, is not now 
looked for. There are too many Government supports, too many expenditures by 
the Government, spending that is to be in an upward, not a downward trend. Ata 
time when Government is to pay out cash at the rate of $45,000,000,000 a year, 
the prospect of a severe decline in business and in prices seems small. 








Trends that are developing do suggest this: 

Income tax increase for individuals is a steadily diminishing prospect. 
Congress will shy away from higher taxes on declining incomes. 

Corporations, at the worst, probably will face only a moderate tax rise. 
There is a growing chance that there will be no increase on corporate income. 
Excess=-profits tax, of course, is dead. Graduated tax is unlikely, too. 

Idea for a Government-owned steel industry is dead. 

Tighter inflation controls, except rent control, don't stand a chance. 

Public works, however, are to be favored on an expanding scale if things 
Slow. It is then that pressures will grow for more river developments, for 
school-building subsidies, highway subsidies, large-scale public housing. 

Social security, too, will grow with any return of harder times. 

Mr. Truman hasn't yet thought of a possible unemployment problem. He has 
no work-relief program in mind, no spend-lend plan revival. The thinking of the 
White House group is more in terms of foreign aid and social insurance. 

















By 1955, if White House plans are accepted: 

Old-age insurance and survivors' insurance will involve an annual tax cost 
of around $5,000,000,000 a year, divided equally between employes and employers. 
A pay-roll tax of 3.5 per cent on income up to $4,800 is indicated. 

Health insurance will be costing around $5,000,000,000 a year, supported by 
a tax of 5 per cent on pay rolls. That would be socialized medicine. 

Disability insurance of above $1,000,000,000 a year would be paid for by 
another tax on pay rolls, to start at 1 per cent and rise later. 

Unemployment insurance is to go on costing 1.5 per cent of pay rolls. 

Plans as now shaped would cost at least $12,000,000,000 a year and call for 
a tax on pay rolls of 11 per cent, divided equally between the employer and 
employe. Old-age-insurance cost, however, would rise rapidly. An eventual cost 
of around $10,000,000,000 and a tax of 10 per cent of pay rolls is probable for 
old-age insurance alone as the proportion of old people grows. 

Planners look ahead to the time when pay-roll deductions to support social 
insurance will approach 18 per cent. Other taxes would be on top of that. Idea 
is that the young would support tthe old, the well the ill, the able the disabled 
and the employed the unemployed. Then the well-to-do, out of income taxes, 
would help to finance the major portion of other costs of Government. 














Russia is gaining in Asia, but making no further gains in Europe. 

War continues to be a diminishing prospect. Russia, in spite of gains, es- 
sentially is weak rather than strong, with internal problems growing. 

U.S. aid programs for the outside world are to be continued and expanded. 
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You can take it with you when you Qo ullman 


Many executives prefer going Pullman because they 
can take their work with them. 
Often, they say, they get more real work done in a 
Pullman private room than they do in their own officés. 


The reasons are pretty simple: 
No jangling telephones interrupt you. No unexpected 
conferences or appointments eat into your time. 
Everything you need for uninterrupted concentration 
is right at your elbow. 


A table to work on. A big, soft easy seat to sit in. 
Plenty of light. Cool, clean drinking water. and mod- 
ern toilet facilities. 


Hungry? Thirsty? Simply push the bell and the at- 
tentive Pullman porter will see that you get a cold 
drink or tasty sandwich. (This service is available 
on all trains that carry a dining or buffet car.) 


When you’ve buttoned up your problem, drop into the 
cheerful lounge car for conversation and relaxation. 


© 1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


After that. there’s a big. soft Pullman bed awaiting 
your pleasure. Leave a call. turn in and turn out the 


lights. 


Next morning you're there, relaxed. refreshed. and 
prepared. You've traveled on dependable railroad 
schedules. arrived right in the heart of town, con- 
venient to everything. 


See what we mean when we say: 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


See the Chicago Railroad Fair in ’49 —June 25th through October 2nd 








Indiana 


offers 
Industry— 


> Distribution-- 


The U. S. center of population 
is in Indiana. 


> Transportation-- 


The greatest concentration of 
railroad facilities and improved 
highways to be found in any 
area of similar size in the world. 


* 
> Production 
epee 

Facilities-- 
The world’s largest steel pro- 
ducing plant, sheet and tin mill, 
cement and oil refinery, as well 
as 8,000 industries making a vast 
variety of parts and materials. 


> Labor Adaptability-- 


Indiana ranks at the top for lit- 
eracy. Highly skilled, intelligent, 
co-operative workers available. 


> Fair Tax Structure-- 


Indiana, with an unencum- 
bered surplus of more than 
$50,000,000, has no indebted- 
ness. No tax penalty on enter- 
prise. 


> State Co-operation-- 


Indiana industries receive excel- 
lent co-operation from public 
officials and civic groups. 


INDIANA, Your Logical 


Industrial Location 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. U-43 
STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














N HIGH GOOD HUMOR, President Truman 

last week got down to work in his new 
term of office. After the round of in- 
augural balls, parties and receptions that 
kept him on the go day and night, with 
only a: little sleep, he commented to 
friends that inaugurations are wonderful 
things—but once every four years is 
enough. Then he exchanged laughs and 
banter with newsmen at the first White 
House press conference of his new Ad- 
ministration. 

The President, smiling, said he has no 
more faith in public-opinior polls now 
(when they show a majority of Ameri- 
cans for him) than he had during last 
year’s campaign (when they showed a 
majority against him). He said people 
abroad understand his ideas for rehabili- 
tating the world better than American 
newspapers do. He looked forward to a 
friendly visit—and nothing of world-wide 
significance—with the Prime Minister of 
Canada. Daughter Margaret signed on 
with Manager James A. Davidson, of 
New York, for more voice lessons and 
another concert tour next autumn, Re- 
quests for her appearance came from 
cities all over the country. Things, for 
the Trumans, were going along in an 
atmosphere of comfortable well-being. 


EHIND THE HIGH SPIRITS, problems 
B were peeking out to give the Presi- 
dent pause. A majority in Congress is 
safely in line for the Truman “Fair 
Deal” so far, but advisers inside the 
White House are having trouble agree- 
ing among themselves. Different groups 
have different ideas on where to raise 
taxes, on what to do about farm price 
supports, on how to manage rent con- 
trols, on other big items in the Adminis- 
tration’s new program. 

Vice President Barkley, taking over 
the Senate gavel, complained that he 
would want more work to do than pre- 
siding over the Senate. To some it looked 
as though he might get more work before 
long. Keeping a Senate majority intact 
to do Mr. Truman’s wishes may turn 
out to be job enough if the White House 
men can’t get together themselves soon. 

Republicans were ready with their own 
public-housing program with ideas dif- 
ferent from those of the Administra- 
tion. Southern Democrats were talking 
about a filibuster against attempts to out- 
law Senate filibusters. Resentments were 
showing up over steps to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act and substitute the old 
Wagner Act, with amendments. Some 
thought progress was too slow; others, 
too fast. Senator Lucas, of Illinois, the 
Majority Leader, called fellow Demo- 
crats into a secret session to !ay out the 
battle plans for new labor legislation. 

The seeds of old coalitions were form- 
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LESLIE BIFFLE, ALBEN BARKLEY 
... with the gavel, job enough? 







ing here and there. Such things often 
produce an undergrowth of trouble for 
the White House. Insiders could look 
ahead a few months to the day when 
Vice President Barkley, as a_ trouble 
shooter for the President, might well 
have his hands full. j 






NOTHER SHOW OPENED in Washington 
last week, and, for a time. pulled 
the spotlights off Congress and the White 
House. It was the treason trial of Mildred 
E. Gillars, the “Axis Sally” of Radio 
Berlin during World War Il. Judge and 
jury, lawyers and defendant sat with 
earphones clamped on listening to play- 
backs of the music and speeches. the 
American-born woman broadcast — to 
U.S. troops in North Africa. Even before 
the trial opened, lawyers for Miss Gillars 
argued that, during the war, she was un- 
der the hypnotic spell of high Nazis. 
Reminders of the war days in Europe 
came from Germany, too. Franz von 
Papen, an ace diplomat for Adolf Hitler, 
was freed by a German denazification 
court and most of his property was re- 
stored. The court decided Von Papen 
Was not a major Nazi offender and ruled | 
that the time he has spent in prison } 
since 1945 is punishment enough. 
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YOUR NEXT 
NEW CAR 





at Chrysler Corporation 


Perhaps—though you did not know it at 
the time—you have already seen one or 
more of our four eagerly awaited new cars. 
Disguised and camouflaged. to keep the 
secret of their exciting new, well-bred 
beauty! The new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler cars have long 
been on the road to test them under the 
road and climate conditions you will 
actually meet. The whole country has 
been their testing ground. 


They've gone to Bemidji, Minnesota 
for grueling cold weather performance 
tests! ‘To Arkansas to check their pro- 
tection against dust! ‘To Ligonier, Penn- 
sylvania to test their mountain climbing 
ability! To Arizona to prove how well 
they stand up in desert heat! Any- 
where and everywhere to be matched 
against the toughest extremes of actual 


Again you get the good things first 
from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


road conditions from coast to coast. 


And what magnificent cars they’ve 
proved to be. Safe and comfortable in 
blizzard, damp. cold, heat, and dust! Sleek 
and sure-and steady on roughest roads 
or steepest grade! 


It did not surprise us. We knew what 
to expect. 


The way we've built for 25 years— 
with common sense and imagination in 
engineering and research—there’s a success 
story of many years behind every new 
car. Common sense guides every step we 
take. Engineering ingenuity challenges 
every new idea. Laboratory tests of the 
most punishing kind prove the ability of 
every part. Then and only then we go 
out for nation wide road tests. count- 
ing on magnificent performance 


WATCH FOR THE NEW PLYMOUTH | 


“DODGE 









and imagination 


getting it, even beyond our expectations. 


And how flawless our new cars have 
proved to be . . . down to the smallest 
detail! For it isn’t only the major engi- 
neering developments—like Amola Steel, 
Oilite Fuel Filter, Ride Stabilizer, and 
other Chrysler Corporation engineering 
firsts—that get the attention of our great- 
est engineers. Even ash trays are designed 
like jewel boxes! Color harmonies are 
studied as if our entire reputation were 
based on our interiors and upholsteries. 

Our production lines are now being filled 
with the finest cars we ve, ever created. 
Within a few weeks they'll be in the 
hands of dealers for public showing. 

When you are selecting your next new 
car itll pay you to see your Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer. 


DE SOTO t CHRYSLER 
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BOTEL STATLER 


Frugal Fred, a financier and banker of renown, knew 

e what a dollar should be worth, so when he came to 
town he looked for honest value—and he found the 
values best at friendly Hotel Statler, where you really 
are a guest. 

















2 “My money brings a big return in Statler’s room,” }ie 

e said. “Soft chairs, good lights, a radio, and A-A-.1// 
that Statler bed with its eight hundred springs and 
more—one guess what I intend. You just can’t buy a 
better sleep no matter what you spend.” 
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. he counted all 


He soaked in Statler’s steamy tub. . 

e the soap. “This wealth of snowy towels,”’ he cried, ‘‘is 
all for me, I hope. Excuse a poor financial pun—I blush 
as I declare: I'm bullish on the Statler bath, although 
of course I’m bare!” 








His dinner at the Statler pleased the frugal financier. 
4, “Your food is great, your prices fair, and both deserve 

a cheer! A banker likes deposits, so it isn’t strange,” 

said he, “I like a lot of Statler food deposited in me! 
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“When time is money,” Fred exclaimed, “‘vou surely 
esave a lot by being in the heart of things at Statler’s 
central spot. In fact, in almost every way the Statler, 
to my mind, is sure the best investment any traveling 
man can find!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON . BUFFALO ° CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN ~+ PITTSBURGH 
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FEDERAL HELP IN LIFE AND DEATH 
FOR $264 OF EACH YEAR’S PAY 


What Individual Is Offered in Security Plan 


What to expect under life-and- 
death social security can be seen 
now. What it will cost is measur- 
able, too. 

Benefits, if Congress backs Mr. 
Truman, mean insurance for all 
against sickness or loss of a job, 
against old-age poverty. 

Cost, by 1955, will be running 
above $12,000,000,000 yearly. 
Taxes will need to take 11 cents 
out of every dollar of pay. 

An individual is able at this time to 
sit down and determine just about 
what he can expect to get from all of 
the Government's new plans for cradle- 
to-the-grave security. He can figure, 
too, what this security is going to cost 
him in direct taxes. 

Mr. Truman has broad plans for com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness, against 
disability, against old-age poverty, 


against unemployment. There are to be 





fi)’ 


YOUNG OR OLD. . 


other benefits, too, but those are the big 
ones. If Congress approves the plans, as 
it is expected to do over a long period, 
the over-all cost by 1955 is to exceed 
$12,000,000,000 a year. Taxes equal to 
11 per cent of pay rolls are to be needed 
to pay the bills. Eventual costs and tax 
rates will greatly exceed that. 

The individual, however, wants to 
translate those billions into terms of his 
own needs and his own pocketbook. 

To give you an idea of what to ex- 
pect, terms of the program are applied to 
a married man with $4,800 of income. 
That is the maximum amount of income 
subject to pay-roll tax under plans as 
shaped ‘now, and the maximum income 
used in figuring benefits. On that income, 
an individual would pay $264 a year in 
pay-roll tax. His employer is to match 
this payment, so that cost of the program 
will be $528 per year per individual. 
That is in addition to amounts used from 
income taxes and other taxes. 

Cradle-to-grave security is meas- 
ured by that price. In return for $528, 
you are expected to get a wide variety of 
services as well as pensions, subsidies 
and cash benefits in case of trouble. Doc- 





tors, lawyers, small businessmen, farmers, 
housemaids, farm workers are to be cov- 
ered by these services and benefits, along 
with those now covered by the existing 
Social Security system. 

In the cradle stage, even before, the 
individual will get medical attention pre- 
paid by a health-insurance plan, when 
and if Congress approves the program 
being shaped. An expectant mother re- 
ceives Government-paid care. Then she 
may have the baby with all bills paid by 
the same insurance benefits. If the 
mother needs home nursing care after 
leaving the hospital, that also is pro- 
vided. Later, if the baby is sick, doctor’s 
care and hospitalization are included. To 
provide these benefits, the husband will 
be required to pay $120 a year for Gov- 
ernment health insurance. His employer 
would pay another $120, for a total cost 
of $240 yearly for that and other health 
services. 

In childhood, the proposed security 
plans offer other benefits. The income 
producer’s child is to get periodic check- 
ups by doctor and dentist. If the child 
comes down with the measles or mumps, 
or breaks a leg on the seesaw, he can be 
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. ALL WOULD FIND FEDERAL CHECKS 


... the benefits are measurable; so are the costs 
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health insurance 
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for, in part, by 
Federal Govern- 
ment subsidies 
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taken to the doctor of the family’s choice, 
and Government insurance again pays the 
bill. If he needs eyeglasses, they are 
provided. If his teeth need fixing, that’s 
paid for the same way. These benefits 
are included for the parent’s $120 yearly 
payment. 

At school, more federal aid is being 
promised to help underwrite the child’s 
education. This, if Congress goes along, 
will amount to at least $5 per student 
yearly; more in poorer States where pres- 
ent standards are lower. Cost of this 
plan, not included in an added pay-roll 
tax, amounts to about $6.50 of the aver- 
age parent’s yearly income tax. 

If disabled, the worker may count on 
some income if another phase of Mr. 
Truman’s program becomes law. This 
benefit, in case of temporary disability, 
would amount to $45 a week for the 
family man earning $4,800. It’s payable 
for up to 26 weeks. If permanently 
disabled, he is assured of a retirement 
pension for life, with monthly checks 
based on his length of service and pre- 
vious salary. Cost of this insurance to the 
individual would amount to $24 a year. 
His employer is to pay another $24 
yearly. At present, such government dis- 
ability-insurance plans are available in 
only three States. Costs might rise far 
above those estimated for the starting 
period. 

If unemployed, whether he is fired or 
leaves his job voluntarily, the individual 
is promised unemployment pay for as 
long as 26 weeks and at a rate higher 
than the present. Under the proposed 
plan, these checks would pay him $30 a 
week if he were single, would net up to 
$45 a week for a family man. During 
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this period, he may turn down job offers 
that he considers unsatisfactory and still 
draw his jobless pay. To get this unem- 
ployment insurance, he would pay $36 a 
year, while his employer pays another 
$36. 

This compares with a current unem- 
ployment-compensation system in which 
costs are paid entirely by the employer, 
and benefits vary from State to State. 
Only in five States, however, is the maxi- 
mum weekly check now as large as $25; 
most are about $20 for the individual 
who has been earning $4,800. More 
workers, too, are covered by the new 
program. 

At retirement, the individual is prom- 
ised monthly checks for life, amounting to 
$96.60 if he no longer has dependents or 
$144.90 if he has a family, under the pro- 
posed plans. This is to begin at the age of 
65 for men, 60 for career women. That 
benefit, together with survivors’ insur- 
ance, is to cost the individual $84 a year 
while working at his present salary. His 
employer contributes another $84. 

Retirement under present Social Se- 
curity provisions, in contrast, would 
pay the individual now about $70 a 
month if married, or about half as much 
as under the proposed program. Present 
insurance, plus survivors’ insurance, costs 
him $30 4 year, somewhat more than a 
third of the cost under Mr. Truman’s 
plan. 

Looking into the future, costs of both 
the present and proposed retirement pro- 
grams are scheduled to rise. If the pres- 
ent program continues, cost to the in- 
dividual is to rise, by law, in January, 
1950, to $45 a year. Under the new pro- 
gram, however, cost to the income earner 


is expected to rise ultimately to $252 a 
year, or 5% per cent of his taxable $4,800 
income. Reason is a rapid increase in 
the number of people eligible for retire- 
ment. At the start of the New Deal 
Social Security program, there were 
7,800,000 persons over 65 in U.S. Now 
there are nearly 11,000,000. In 25 years, 
there may be 20,000,000. In time, a third 
of the population is expected to be in 
this high age bracket, and cost per worker 
of retirement insurance will rise accord- 
ingly. 

When he dies, the individual’s fu- 
neral expenses are to be taken care of by 
another phase of Mr. Truman’s program, 
with a lump-sum payment of $289.80. 
This burial insurance is included in the 
annual retirement payments of $84. There 
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isno such provision under present Social 
Security laws. 

After his death, benefits would con- 
tinue to be paid monthly to the indi- 
vidual’s widow, as under present law but 
ata higher rate. With two or more mino1 
children, she may expect to get as much 
as $150 a month. Under current Social 
Security, she could expect a maximum ot 
$85. Cost of this increased insurance, 
along with retirement costs, is $84 a year, 
compared with the present rate of $30. 

These benefits, over all, are to be 
available to nearly everyone who has a 
job or is self-employed, if Congress ap- 
proves the President’s program as now 
being submitted. Health insurance, for 
example, would be compulsory for about 
125,000,000 of the 148,000,000 people 


How Pay-Roll Taxes 
Would Rise to Meet 
Increased Welfare Costs 
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in the U.S. Unemployment insurance is 
to be broadened to include executives 
and workers in small firms, employes ot 
nonprofit institutions, farm workers, 
members of the armed forces. Retire- 
ment insurance is to be extended to cover 
the self-employed, farmers, members of 
the armed forces, salary earners in non- 
profit institutions. 

Long-run costs however, must be 
borne in mind in figuring what the in- 
dividual will pay for these cradle-to-grave 
benefits. As medical benefits expand and 
as more people grow older, retire or get 
survivors’ pensions, over-all cost of ‘the 
program is to rise sharply. This means 
that the percentage of income taken from 
each pay check to meet Social Security 
costs will rise too. The outlook, based on 
official cost figures, is this: 

By 1955, if the new program is in ef- 
fect, the individual will pay 5% per cent 
of his inconie, or $264, in pay-roll taxes 
for Social Security. His emplover will 
pay another 5% per cent. 

By 1990, the individual’s contribution 
on the same amount of income would 
amount to an estimated $432, or 9 per 
cent of $4,800 vearly income. His em- 
ployer would pay another 9 per cent, for 
a total of $864. Old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance alone is expected to rise in cost 
from $168 to $504 per contributor during 
that 35-year period. 

That over-all increase, moreover, is 
based on continued prosperity with no 
mass unemployment-pay claims, and no 
big increase in medical care under a 
socialized health program. Past experi- 
ence indicates that both of these costs 
could rise sharply, too, increasing further 
the deductions for pay-roll tax. 
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What it adds up to is this: 

Insurance against the hazards of life 
as being proposed by Mr. Truman, may 
soon be compulsory for everyone who 
works for a living. Cost of that insurance 
to an individual who earns $4,800 a yea 
or more would be $264. That cost would 
rise gradually to $432 a year. In return, 
he could expect Government payment of 
most of his medical bills, a guarantee of 
some income if he became disabled o 
lost his job, and an assured income for 
himself when he retired and for his fam 
ily after his death. 

Insurance trend, however, raises new 
questions as to whether those who work 
can support those who do not work in 
the style that has been proposed. As a 
larger portion of the population reaches 
retirement age and larger payments are 
made to the unemployed, the disabled 
and the young, heavier contributions are 
to be demanded from those who earn 
their incomes. The trend, as a result, is 
toward a leveling of incomes, with a ris 
ing floor under the minimum income » 
family can receive, and a lower and 
lower ceiling on the maximum earnings 
an individual is permitted to keep. 

That outlook and that trend are im 
portant to the individual in assessing his 
own future under the President’s cradle 
to-grave security plan. In the short range, 
worth of the program to him may be 
seen quickly by comparing the program's 
cost in additional taxes with his own pay 
ments for medical bills, insurance costs 
and Social Security outlays. In the long 
run, however, he must also consider the 
rising cost of additional taxes, his low- 
ered take-home pay, his likelihood ol 
cashing in on benefits of the program. 
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WORLD AID ON A PRACTICAL BASIS 


Truman Turns to Old Idea After Upset in China 


Truman plan for world devel- 
opment turns up as an old idea in 
new words. Projects, once put 
aside, are to be dusted off. 

United Nations, World Bank, 
Monetary Fund, other agencies 
are equipped to examine back- 
ward areas, to get things started. 

Building up the world is not to 
mean a big outlay of U. S. dollars 
right away. Brains, rather than 
cash, are offered. 


The “new” idea of President Tru- 
man to use loaned dollars to develop 
backward parts of the world really is 
an old idea. It is one that took shape 
even before the war ended and that 
was provided with machinery in 1945 
to carry it out. 

Yet the Truman program for world 
development, when announced, caught 
top officials by surprise. Attention had 
become so riveted on the Marshall Plan 
for giving billions to Europe, on rearm- 
ament at home and on military alliances 
in Europe, that Government planners had 
forgotten the original plan for the post- 
war period. 


The World Bank was in disuse. It 
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possesses a potential $8,000,000,000 in 
lending power. The International Mone- 
tary Fund was largely idle. Its reserves 
approach $3,000,000,000. The U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank, with $850,000,000 in 
unused lending power, no longer was 
active in the broad field of world devel- 
opment. The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations had 
faded into the background. So had other 
machinery created at the war’s end to 
help rebuild the world. 

U. S. planners found that, while they 
had been preoccupied with beating Com- 
munists in Europe, China had been lost 
to Communism. At the White House, 
there suddenly was concern about the 
Middle East, about Asia outside China, 
about Latin America, about Africa. In 
looking around to see what the United 
States could do, the President and his 
advisers hit upon what had been a new 
concept in 1945. That was to use Ameri- 
can dollars to help backward parts of 
the world build up industries, increase 
production and raise standards of living. 

No sudden, large-scale program of 
world investment is likely at this time, 
however. Such a program could use many 
billions of dollars, if the far-reaching 
plans advanced by other nations were 
carried out. The map on page 15 shows 
some of the projects for which they 
would like U.S. backing. But Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson is emphasizing 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 
Know-how will be the big new export 





that this country will look closely at all 
such projects and will encourage only 
those that clearly are practical. He inti- 
mates that U. S. will be much freer with 
advice than with dollars, at the start, 
anyway. 

China, for example, under General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, once had big 
plans for becoming a modern industrial 
nation. A “TVA on the Yangtze” was to 
provide water power, flood control and 
irrigation. River traffic was to be in- 
creased. Railroads, highways and canals 
were to be extended. A great new steel 
industry was to be centered in Man- 
churia. The total cost was to run into 
billions. 

Now, the Nationalist Government is 
losing the Yangtze Valley to the Chinese 
Communists. Manchuria is already gone. 
U.S., with a $275,000,000 fund voted 
by Congress partly spent, is waiting to 
see what kind of Government is to be 
set up after the fighting stops. Food and 
other necessities, for which $205,000,000 
of the fund was allocated, still are being 
distributed, even behind the Communist 
lines. But another $70,000,000 that had 
been earmarked for power plants, coal 
mines, railroads and fertilizer manufac- 
ture is being held, back. 

Whatever decision finally is reached 


about the use of this money, any chance f 


that China will offer a field for big 
U. S. investment apparently is ended. 
India is replacing China, in the minds 
of the planners, as an area where U.S. 
funds can be put to profitable use. Not 





only is India rich in undeveloped re- f 


sources, but the Indian people are re- | 


garded as a possible dike against the 
Communist tide in Asia. 

The Government of India already is 
seeking a World Bank loan of around 
$200,000,000. Most elaborate scheme 


proposed is one that would call for J 


spending $1,161,000,000 for hydroelec- 
tric power and irrigation over the next 


12 years. About $380,000,000 in outside | 


capital would be required for this. 


Locomotive and railway cars, urgently § 
needed, are being purchased by India § 





now in U.S. and Canada. Steel, tractors § 
and textile machinery also are sought. J 


India wants to build new steel plants to 
1,000,000-ton capacity, as well as chem- 
ical plants and more radio stations. Both 
U.S. and British private interests are 
helping to finance these projects. 

India already has received a $44,200,- 
000 credit through the International 
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MEXICO 
Oil and railway expansion 
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7 CUBA 
Schools and highways 
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CHINA 
Flood control, water power, 
irrigation, river navigation 
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INDIA 
? Development of industry 





PAKISTAN 
Electric power, industry, farming 


























Industrial development . 
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BRAZIL $ sa 
Flood control, development of water $) ISRAEL 
power, steel industy, rubber production Agriculture and industry 
LN e 
BOLIVIA 
Oil, agriculture 
mania 
CHILE $ BELGIAN CONGO 
Petroleum development Uranium development 
ARGENTINA $ ~$) €. AFRICA, S. AFRICA, BRITISH W. AFRICA, FRENCH N. AFRICA, RHODESIA 
Water power, natural gas i Mining, heavy industry, agriculture, water power 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
Roads, hotels, water power 














Monetary Fund. As tension with Pakistan 
eases, India’s chance of getting foreign 
credits improves. U.S. exports to India 
of $300,000,000 a year are balanced by 
imports from that country. The Indian, 
Government is working to keep inflation 
under control and to keep down Commu- 
nist agitation. All in all, U. S. officials are 
convinced that India is one of the more 
promising fields for development. 

Pakistan likewise is in the market for 
an industrial loan. She has a five-year 
plan for electric-power development and 
for improving the methods of processing 
jute, cotton, hides and sugar cane. She 
also wants to build a rubber-tire plant, 
a paper mill and chemical plants, and 
to increase her oil production. Her situ- 
ation is being analyzed by the U.S. 
financial experts. 

Israel, a nation newly launched, is to 
get up to $100,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank this year. Of this amount, 
$35,000,000 is to go for equipping 8,000 
new farms, for irrigation to open up 
42.000 acres of new farm land and for 
general agricultural improvements. The 
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$65,000,000 remaining is to be ear- 
marked for housing, highway building 
and for miscellaneous industrial uses. In 
addition, Israel will have the use of 
several hundred million dollars in private 
capital and contributions. 

Latin America, left out of the Mar- 
shall Plan and handicapped by a-shortage 
of dollars, is assured of fresh attention, 
as President Truman’s world-aid pro- 
gram takes shape. The Latin-American 
countries have big industrial plans ready 
to be carried out. They want to construct 
factories, use oil and mineral resources, 
build railroads, highways, schools and 


hospitals, control floods and develop 
hydroelectric power. 
During the war, U.S. money was 


poured into Latin America to aid in the 
production of war materials. Since the 
war, several big loans have been made 
by the Export-Import Bank. These in- 
clude $35,000,000 to complete a steel 
mill in Brazil, for which U.S. had loaned 
$10,000,000 in 1940; $48,000,000 for a 
steel mill in Chile; $50,000,000 to Mexico 
for building sugar mills and beef-canning 
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plants and rehabilitating the national 
railways; and $4,000,000 to Haiti to 
develop a river valley. Loans to Latin 
America now outstanding on the books 
of the Export-Import Bank total $291,- 
300,000, while money authorized but 
undisbursed amounts to another $189, 
500,000. 

The World Bank also is taking a hand 
in Latin America. A loan of $75,000,000 
to a utilities firm in Brazil has just been 
announced. This follows a recent loan 
of $34.100,000 to Mexico for an electric- 
power project. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is helping Latin-American 
countries develop or expand crops that 
can be sold in the United‘ States. Most 
important of these is rubber, just coming 
into commercial production in Brazil, 
Mexico, Guatemala and Peru. Another 
is kenaf, a fiber grown in Cuba that prom- 
ises to displace jute in making burlap 
bags. Still others are cinchona, for qui- 
nine; cacao, for chocolate; and rotenone, 
valuable as an insecticide. This work, 


in progress ever since 1940, will be 
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pushed with increased funds in the com- 
ing year. 

Southeast Asia, like India, is an 
underdeveloped region where U. S. in- 
vestments might help to stem the Com- 
munist tide. It also is the source of tin, 
rubber, oil and other vitally needed ma- 
terials. Fighting in Indonesia and Indo- 
China, however, tends to scare off both 
private and government lenders. Malaya 
and the Philippines are more stabilized 
and offer better investment prospects. A 
difficulty in Malaya, however, is the ques- 
tion of market guarantees. Britain is 
willing to develop new resources of tin, 
which the U.S. wants for stockpiling. 
But Britain wants the U. S. to sign a long- 
term contract to assure a continuation of 
the tin market after stockpiling ends. 

Arab countries of the Middle East 
can use almost unlimited amounts of 





U.S. money. Iraq, for example, has a 
plan for a gigantic TVA-type project 
along the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 
to provide 15,000,000 acres of new farm 
land. U.S. help, at present, is limited 
to giving advice through an agricultural 
mission, already at work in Iraq, Afghani- 
stan and Syria. 

Africa, consisting largely of British, 
French, Belgian and Portuguese colonies, 
is another vast area where U. S. dollars 
and know-how are wanted. In the past, 
British and French capital did the job. 
Now, U.S. is to share in the develop- 
ment of Africa, and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration is sending a 
mission to survey its resources and eco- 
nomic possibilities. The British are eager 
to go ahead, if dollars are to be made 
available. A difficulty is likely to be 
the desire of Britain to retain Empire 
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WATER AND EARTH AND DOLLARS: China has plans for harnessing the 
Yangtze; South America needs more rouds. Both want American help. 





preferences in any trade deriving from 
projects in her colonies. 

Uranium in the Belgian Congo is due 
for early consideration, because of its 
importance for defense. The Belgians may 
want World Bank financing. ; 

All around the world, dollars and mate- 
rials from U.S. are sought for building 
new industries. President Truman, how- 
ever, is anxious to stimulate the export of 
American know-how, a resource that is 
“constantly growing and .. . inexhaust- 
ible,” rather than exporting material re- 
sources in limited supply. 

Training programs are to be de- 
vised along the lines of those already 
available to Latin Americans in the agri- 
cultural field. . 

In the last 10 years, hundreds of 
technicians from Latin America have 
been brought to this country for training 
in U.S. methods of research and exten- 
sion work. They spend their time in the 
Department of Agriculture, on farms, 
and in the offices of extension agents, 
Then they return to their home countries 
and apply the lessons learned. The train- 
ing program also is carried on in Latin 
America, through scores of professors 
and scientists on leave from U.S. col- 
leges. 

Similarly, the ECA is bringing “pro- 
ductivity teams” of foremen and shop 
stewards from Britain and other European 
countries. They will learn American 
methods at first hand in U.S. factories 
and mines. 

The plan now is to expand these train- 
ing programs, and thus make American 
know-how, in both agriculture and engi- 
neering, available to the entire world. 
The aim is not only to assure that any 
American capital invested abroad will | 
be wisely used, but also to help the | 
people of other countries to help them- | 
selves. 

The question of guarantees for 
capital is getting much study from the 
planners. A provision in the ECA Act | 
assures that private investors can trans- 
fer foreign currencies into U.S. money, 
to a total of $300,000,000. Only $1,000,- 
000 has been invested under that pro- 
vision. Now, it is proposed also to guar- 
antee a market for the products resulting 
from capital invested abroad. This would 
apply especially to materials needed by 
this country for stockpiling. Still another 
type of guarantee would protect inves- 
tors against expropriation or other dis- 
criminatory action by foreign nations. 

The view is widely held in both busi- 
ness and Government that, with the aid 
of such guarantees, private capital could 
be attracted back into the foreign field. 
Putting private funds to work in this way 
is declared to be the real aim of Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson in the “bold 
new program” now being drawn. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Imagination clears the air 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
So 


— — 





Demonstration of air filter dust test—practical imagination in research at Chrysler Corporation 


He’s pouring dust down an engine’s “throat”! 


Your car’s engine “swallows” about 
14 times as much air as gasoline! 
That air must be clean—to keep air- 
borne dust and dirt from damaging 
smooth-working parts. 


The apparatus in this picture was 
created by our engineers to learn the 
best way cf keeping harmful road 
dust out of a car’s engine. The trans- 
parent object is an air filter—made 
of clear plastic so expert observers 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


can study exactly what goes on inside. 

Into the filter goes a hefty meal of 
dust, dirt and grit—the kind you’d 
meet if you drove the worst roads in 
America ... only more so! Then the 
device draws air through the filter, 
just as a car’s engine does. It’s the 
filter’s job-to catch and hold the dust. 

We tested many different filters— 
and developed one that traps dirt 
best. As a result, all our cars have 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


this filter, which provides double pro- 
tection—an oil bath to catch heavy 
dust and an extra trap for lighter bits. 


The owners of Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto and Chrysler cars often say 
that their engines keep running so 
smoothly and economically year after 
year. One big reason is this air filter— 
another example of how we put prac- 
tical imagination to work to build 
better, longer-lasting cars for you. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Cycleweld 


Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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PRICE TREND 


High cost of living is coming 
down. Shoppers, buying at retail, 
can see some price cuts now, look 
for others. 

Wholesale prices are begin- 
ning to dip a bit. Raw materials, 
basic supplies, are getting 
cheaper rather quickly. 

It will take a while for the full 
force of declines to show up on 
retail-price tags. But inflation is 
losing its wind. 


The trend of prices the world over 
is turning downward after nearly 10 
years of steady rise. Declines in prices 
of many raw materials already have 
been rather drastic, and declines are 
spreading. 

The average person, buying at retail, 
is just beginning to notice what is hap- 
pening to prices. Food is costing some- 
what less. There are substantial mark- 
downs at special sales of men’s and 
women’s clothing, of furniture and ap- 
pliances, of furs. Used-car prices also 
are down sharply. Yet retail prices, taken 
as a whole, are only slightly less than 
they have been. New-car prices are high- 
er. Building materials are not yet very 
much cheaper. 

It is in the field of raw-material prices, 
which eventually will be reflected in 
prices of goods that consumers buy, that 
the sharpest declines have occurred. And 
in raw materials, it is in the so-called 
“sensitive” commodities, those in which 
supply and demand operate most freely 
and quickly, that price declines have 
been most drastic. Of 28 sensitive com- 
modities that Government economists 
watch most closely, 24 have dropped 
rather sharply in price. 

But to get the whole picture: 

Living costs have been falling grad- 
ually for four months. The high point 
was reached last August and September, 
when the official consumer-price index 
reached 174.5 per cent of the prewar 
average. In December, official figures 
put the index at 171.4 per cent. Now the 
index, which is computed only once each 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
probably is around 169 per cent. 

The shrinkage in living costs is due 
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NOW IS DOWN 


Living Costs and Basic Supplies Are Cheaper 


principally to the steady decline in retail 
food prices and to recent markdowns in 
clothing prices. Rents have been in a 
slowly rising trend, but fuel costs are 
less, 

Commodity prices, as a group, are 
4.3 per cent below the peak reached on 
Jan. 13, 1948. That is the wholesale- 
price level for some 900 separate com- 
modities. The reason why the over-all 
decline has not been larger is that non- 
farm commodities have not gone off very 
much, on the average. Farm commodities 
are 16.3 per cent lower than the postwar 
peak, while nonfarm products are down 
less than 1 per cent at wholesale. 

Food prices, at wholesale, are 15.2 
per cent below the high point of last 
July and August, on the official index. A 
private index (Dun & Bradstreet) puts 
wholesale food prices at the lowest level 
since price control was abandoned in 
October, 1946. 

Livestock prices have fallen 17.2 per 
cent in the last three months, and meat 
prices, following the trend in livestock, 
are down 13.2 per cent. 

Building materials are off only 1.3 
per cent from the high point of last 





Commodity-Price Trends 


Postwar Jan. 24, Per Cent 
High 1949 Drop 
Food products: 


Lard, lb. 40.0¢ 14.7¢ 63.3 
Cottonseed 

oil, lb. 41.2¢ 17.1l¢ 58.5 
Corn, bu. $2.808 $1.412 49.7 
Barley, bu. $2.755 $1.420 48.5 
Cocoa beans, lb. 41.2¢ 23.8¢ 41.2 
Steers, 100 lb. $36.625 $24.750 32.4 
Hogs, 100 Ib. $31.200 $21.500 31.1 
Wheat, bu. $3.162 $2.218 29.9 
Butter, Ib. 88.8¢ 62.26 30.0 
Sugar, lb. 6.3¢ 5.7¢ 9.5 
Coffee, Ib. 28.5¢ 27.0¢ 5.3 
Industrial materials: 
Tallow, lb. 27.8¢ 8.5¢ - 69.4 
Silk, Ib. $7.46 $2.70 63.8 
Print cloth, yd. 28.2¢ 15.4¢ 45.4 
Flaxseed, bu. $8.50 $6.00 29.4 
Rubber, lb. 25.8¢ 19.2¢ 25.6 
Burlap, yd. 23.9¢ 17.6¢ 26.4 
Rosin, 100 lb. $9.75 $7.40 24.1 
Hides, lb. 87.8¢ 28.6¢ 243 
Cotton, lb. 39.4¢ 33.0¢ 16.2 
Wool tops, lb. $2.015 $1.71 15.1 
Shellac, Ib. 73.0¢ 62.5¢ 14.4 
Metals: 
Steel scrap, ton $42.50 $39.25 7.6 
Copper, lb. 23.4¢ 23.4¢ 0 
Lead, Ib. 21.5¢ 21.5¢ 0 
Zinc, lb. 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 0 
Tin, lb. $1.03 $1.03 0 











August, and metal prices have not de- 
clined at all in more than a year. 

The telltale sign of the price trend, 
however, is found in prices of sensitive 
commodities, which are measured daily 
by Government officials. The index for 
this group shows a decline of 20 per cent 
from the postwar high, with some prices 
below the level of June 28, 1946, when 
price controls first lapsed. 

The table shows in detail what has 
happened to these commodities. Prices 
for rubber and silk, which are running 
into competition from U.S. synthetic 
industries, are substantially below the 
old OPA level. Corn, barley and tallow 
prices are slightly below the controlled 
price of June, 1946, and lard is just barely 
above the 1946 level. 

Sharpest price declines have taken 
place in lard, tallow and silk, which are 
between 60 and 70 per cent below the 
price peaks reached after the war. 

Price drops of between 40 and 60 per 
cent have developed in cottonseed oil, 
corn, barley, cocoa beans and print cloth. 

Declines between 23 and 33 per cent 
are recorded in wheat, hogs, steers, 
butter, rubber, flaxseed, burlap, resin and 
hides. 

As the table shows, the most marked 
price weaknesses have developed in farm 
commodities, and signs are that prices in 
this field would be lower still if it were 
not for Government supports. The Gov- 
ernment is lending heavily to keep up 
prices of cotton and corn, shown on the 
list, and is buying potatoes and eggs to 
keep prices from falling further. 

An example of where farm prices 
might be in the absence of controls is 
provided in flaxseed. This product now 
is quoted at the support price of $6 a 
bushel, down 29.4 per cent from the post- 
war high. But flaxseed may be purchased 
for future delivery at Winnipeg for 
$4.05 a bushel. 

The price trend indicated by sensi- 
tive commodities is reflected in other 
products also, Primary metal prices, for 
example, have not declined, but the price 
of steel scrap has dropped 7.6 per cent 
in Chicago and 5.6 per cent in Philadel- 
phia. The price for secondary copper 
also is declining, and gray markets for 
steel and other products are beginning 
to disappear. 

Recent price movements present rather 
convincing evidence that the inflationary 
spiral that has dominated prices since 
war ended has been stopped. 
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HE BILL FOR REPAIRS at the White 

House, where Presidents live, appar- 
ently is to amount to about $4,500,000. 
A repair bill that large is causing people 
to ask where those millions of dollars are 
to go. Wouldn't it be cheaper to tear 
down the old house and build a new one? 

The answer is that it probably would 
be cheaper. But a new building would 
not be the real White House with its his- 
torical associations and symbolic value. 
So the decision is for an overhauling that 
will replace the worn-out framework of 
the old building, yet preserve its outer 
walls and original interior finishes. 

At the start, builders did not figure 
that their task would be as complicated 
as it has become. President Truman 
merely ordered a checkup about a year 
ago when, working in his upstairs study, 
he noticed the floor vibrating. Others 
reported that chandeliers swayed and 
tinkled when crowds entered the building. 

Builders thought these and a_ few 
other faults could be corrected at a cost 
of about $1,000,000. But cracks soon ap- 
peared in a main interior wall. The ceil- 
ing of the East Room, where Dolly Madi- 
son once hung her washing, slipped down 
six inches and threatened to fall, The 
White House seemed to be falling apart. 

A new frame for the entire building 
was determined to be the only possible 
remedy. The basic trouble, as the Picto- 
gram shows, is that the White House 
was built on clay with no foundations 
under interior walls and only shallow 
foundations under the outer walls. 

Previous efforts at strengthening the 
building were not effective because the 
frame itself was not improved. In fact, 
many alterations weakened the old inner 
structure. In 1902, for example, en- 
Jargement of the state dining room re- 
sulted in a weakening of the beams sup- 
porting the President’s study. Eventually 
the beams split, causing the floor to sag. 

Installing the new frame is to be a 
costly undertaking, measured by ordinary 
construction experience. The White 
House, excluding office wings, contains 
about 1,000,000 cubic feet of space. A 
new basement, 14 feet deep, will be dug 
under the building, if present plans are 
carried through, adding about 200,000 
cubic feet to White House space. 

On that basis, the remodeling job will 
cost taxpayers about $3.75 for every cubic 
foot in the building. The existing first 
and third floors, the roof and outer walls 
will be retained. With their original 
cost added in, the total cubic-foot cost 
of the rebuilt White House would be 
even higher than $3.75. By comparison, 
builders figure that an entire new steel 
and concrete office or store building can 
be constructed for about $2 a cubic foot. 
The average house is built for about $1 a 
cubic foot in most areas. 
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Restoring the White House is not 
an ordinary job, however. That is what 
officials emphasize, to explain why costs 
are high. Here is what builders will do: 

They will clear away everything they 
can before the heavy work starts. Fur- 
niture moving began weeks ago. The 
East Room’s crystal chandeliers, weighing 
two tons apiece, were taken down as 
soon as the President moved out last 
November. The ceiling itself is to be 
cut down in sections, carefully, so it 
can be preserved. Here and elsewhere 

a= in the mansion woodwork, moldings, 

‘| flooring, mantels, other bits of interior 

Th R = | finish will be carefully taken up where 
s epair necessary to expose the old interior walls. 

Then work crews will tear up the 

The outer walls will be re- | ground floor and install braces and sup- 
tained, but will bear little | ports to hold in place the first oor, the 
structural weight, becoming | third floor and the roof. After that, the 
in effect “curtain walls.” | inside brick walls can be dismantled, 
| brick by brick. The wooden second 
floor, a fire trap for years, will come out. 

Placing new foundations will be done 
next. The basement will be dug, holes 
entlinnavie: with tetaener will be sunk 20 feet deep to a point 

: : where a hard layer of sand and gravel 
the first and third floors, rip Me rg : 
is to provide the base needed for foun- 
out the second and ground dations. Concrete footings will be 
floors while excavating. poured. On these, builders will erect 
a steel framework that will rise through 
the building to the roof line, where it 
will join steel roof trusses. 

A modern steel framework, _ like 
that in a skyscraper, thus will be fitted 
inside the old outer walls. Even these 
walls will be underpinned in about 30 
xcavate a basement, sink concrete footings and underpin sco ith steel ‘columns mounted on 
utside walls. New foundations will go 20 feey deep, On this steel skeleton, engineers will 

install heating and air conditioning ducts, 

plumbing pipes, new electrical wiring, 
© 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. automatic fire-control mechanisms, every 
kind of equipment that can be devised 
to make the White House as up-to-date 
and safe as it can be made. 

A new second floor of reinforced con- 
crete will be laid. Finally, the original 
interior trim will be put back on the new 
walls. Everything will be restored as it 
was, with minor changes on the second 
floor to improve living quarters for the 
President. But he will not be able to 
move back into the White House until 
sometime after June 30, 1950. More 
than a year will be spent on the repairs. 

When work is completed, the 
White House will look just the same. 
Present plans provide né additions, either 
to the house or to the office wings on 
either side. But, underneath the outer 
walls, the White House will be a new 
building, stronger than the original. This 
is the first thorough overhauling of the 
White House since it was rebuilt after 
the British burned it in 1814. The off- 
cial decision is to make it a good job 





In place of the old brick 
interior walls, a steel frame 
will be erected,resting on 
concrete foundations. The 





here there is a hard basic material of sand and gravel. 
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WHY REPUBLICANS ARE FIGHTING 


Reported from OMAHA and WASHINGTON 


Quarrels among Republicans 
are out in the open fo stay. 

Young Republicans vs. Old 
Guard is one bout. Wrangling 
between National Committee and 
congressional leaders is another: 
So is question of fighting or join- 
ing the New Deal. 

It is a fight over basic policies, 
leadership. Control of the party 
through 1952 campaign is the 
real stake. 


The real questions Republican lead- 
ers now are trying to settle are: What 
plan can be devised that will put the 
party back in power? Who is to run 
the party? And which way is it to go? 

The fighting over these questions is 
very sharp and real. Five presidential 
defeats in a row have left Republicans 
bitter and frustrated. In the uncertainty 
of what to do, all sorts of factional fights 
are developing. The party is turning 
upon its leaders. And its leaders are 
fighting among themselves. 

The battle of Omaha, fought out to a 
showdown last week in the meeting of the 
Republican National Committee, is only 
an incident along the party trail toward 
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the campaigns of 1950 and 1952. In the 
internal Republican row, youth is pitted 
against age, Congress against the Na- 
tional Committee, advocates of a strong 
Federal Government against those who 
demand a return of many federal func- 
tions to States, those who accept much 
of the New Deal against those who re- 
ject it. 

For once, the party is not keeping its 
fights behind locked doors. Republicans 
are speaking out in the open. And, look- 
ing to the future, are demanding every 
detail of party strategy be fought out. 

The Omaha struggle brought no 
real answer to the three questions that 
are troubling Republicans. It did show 
how wide is the breach within the party 
and how hard it will be to bridge. Most 
of the elements involved in the G.O.P. 
problem showed themselves at Omaha. 

Which wing of the party is to run the 
National Committee was at stake. The 
question of how much of President Tru- 
man’s program the party will accept 
stood in the background. Young men 
stood their ground against oldsters in 
the party and won. Congress fought for a 
bigger voice in Committee affairs. 

Hugh D. Scott, Jr., fighting to keep 
his place as Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, was only a symbol. 
Mr. Scott was regarded as a friend of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, who had chosen him to head the 
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—Berryman in Washington Evening Star 


THE BATTLE OF OMAHA 


Committee. All the bitterness of Re- 
publicans who blamed Mr. Dewey’s cam- 
paign tactics for the November defeat 
fell on Mr. Scott. 

In addition, some Republicans sus- 
pected Mr. Dewey of wanting to con- 
tinue control of the Committee through 
Mr. Scott. They thought Mr. Dewey 
had not given up hope of running for 
President again. Mr. Scott said Mr. 
Dewey could not and should not run 
again. But the wish to get rid of Mr. 
Dewey’s influence in the Committee 
broke out in open meeting. 

Demands were made that Mr. Scott 
resign. He refused flatly. Hard words 
were used, but Mr. Scott held his 
ground and won an endorsement from 
the Committee of his right to stay on 
for the next three and a half years. But 
the vote was very close—54 to 50. It 
showed how sharp is the cleavage inside 
the party. 

In the background of the Omaha 
battle was a coalition of the forces that 
had fought Mr. Dewey for the nomina- 
tion at Philadelphia. Neither Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minnesota, nor Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, was present. But 
their forces were on the ground and 
joined against Mr. Scott. They lost. 

The result is that Mr. Stassen and Mr. 
Taft will have little to say about how 
the National Committee is run in the 
period ahead. Both are potential candi- 
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CANDIDATES RALPH \GATES AND ROY DUNN 
The breach is wide and will be hard to bridge 
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dates for 1952. Mr. Stassen has never 
had much voice in Committee affairs. 

But Mr. Taft had great influence while 
his friend, B. Carroll Reece, of Tennes- 
ge, was Chairman, before the Phila- 
delphia Convention. 

In the voting at Omaha, the National 
Committee ran counter to the wishes of 
most of the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. Neither of the two top leaders 
of the House—Representatives Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, and Charles 
A. Halleck, of Indiana—supported Mr. 
Scott for the chairmanship, although Mr. 
Scott is a member of the House. Rep- 
resentative Clarence Brown, of Ohio, a 
spokesman for Mr. Taft, led the fight 
against Mr. Scott, his House colleague. 

Consequently, in leading the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Scott owes no debt to Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress. The split be- 
tween Congress and the Committee is 
clear. Mr. Scott will speak for Repub- 
licans in general. He will voice the views 
of those who have no representation in 
Congress. And these are not always the 
views of Republican leaders in Congress. 

Youth vs. age. The National Com- 
mittee reflects somewhat the views of the 
Republican National Convention of June, 
1948. That is where it was picked, in the 
aura of a Dewey Convention victory. 
Younger men are having more to say. 
The plan for a national policy conference 
this year came from young Philip Willkie, 
son of the late Wendell Willkie, now 
serving his first term in the Indiana Legis- 
lature. 

Younger Republicans, men outside of 
Congress as well as Mr. Scott who is a 
member of the House, are getting more 
strongly entrenched in the party. Mr. 
Dewey is not quite 47 after two races 
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PHILIP ~WILLKIE 
For youth—more say 
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for the Presidency. Mr. Scott is 48. He 
was a seaman in World War II. 

The two candidates who stood at the 
top of the opposition list were Ralph F. 
Gates, former Governor of Indiana, 55, 
and Roy E. Dunn, National Committee- 
man from Minnesota, 62. They had the 
backing of old line Republican thought 
in Congress and in the Committee. They 
also had some backing from Stassenites 
who were drawn into the battle by their 
dislike of Mr. Dewey. 

In the main, the young men in the 
party now are seeking a reappraisal of 
party policy in the light of events, of 
the national mood, and the present state 
of government. Age is not the only 
measurement, however. Senator Charles 
W. Tobey, of New Hampshire, a caustic 
critic of party policies, is no youngster. 
And Senator Ralph E. Flanders, of 
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SENATOR FLANDERS 
From a critic—a demand 


Vermont, now demanding a change in 
party policies, is 68. 

Congress vs. Committee. The de- 
mand of the rank and file of the party 
for a change in Republican policies, evi- 
dent in Congress, is being felt more 
keenly in the National Committee. Mem- 
bers of the Committee come from every 
State. They represent the feeling of 
Republicans in States that were lost in 
the election as well as those that were 
won: Members of Congress reflect the 
feeling only of districts and States in 
which the Republicans won. 

Party leadership in Congress is fixed 
by seniority. Republicans who stay there 
year after year rise to leadership. Often 
they come from rigidly Republican dis- 
tricts, where it is as rare for a Republi- 
can to lose as it is for a Democrat to lose 
in South Carolina. They reflect their 
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SENATOR TAFT 
From leaders—a slight yielding 


districts in Congress. And the Republi- 
cans who come from marginal districts, 
beaten in years tf Democratic sweeps, 
elected in Republican years, have little 
voice in setting party policy in Congress. 

Yet, however little Republicans from 
other sections like it, the vote of Repub- 
licans from Republican-controlled areas 
sets the record for the party. This is the 
situation that is lending urgency to the 
demands for a national policy conference. 
But in spite of the demands, much of 
the record for this Congress will be fixed 
before one can be held. No time for such 
a meeting was set at Omaha. A policy 
committee will handle the matter. 

Republican leaders in Congress are 
yielding slightly. They are making 
changes that will allow dissenters to be 
heard more freely. And throughout the 
party, in Congress and out, a search is 
being made for a new policy. 

Many Republicans feel that the germs 
of state socialism are embedded in the 
Truman program, They agree that some 
housing, social-security and perhaps 
wage and price legislation are needed. 
Some favor federal aid to education and 
certain minimum living standards, But 
there is no clear definition of G.O.P. policy. 

Some say the line should be drawn 
against further powers in the Federal 
Government. They would fight for a re- 
turn of powers to the States. They would 
give grants to the States and let the 
States provide housing and such things. 
This is the position that is evolving now. 

In the meantime, the battle between 
Congress and the National Committee 
will go ahead. Republicans unrepresented 
in Congress will speak through the Com- 
mittee. Republicans in Congress will set 
the record. 
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RUSSIA’S SECRET SOURCE OF DOLLARS | 


U.S. dollars, goods are being 
siphoned into Russia. Trade com- 
bine in Vienna is Moscow’s 
front’ to buy up scarce goods. 

Russians in Austria, directing 
trade through black markets, are 
getting machine tools, ball bear- 
ings, rubber, U. S. cash. 

Shady deals are involved. Prof- 
its to Russia are high, despite 
U. S. efforts to crack down. 


Russia is siphoning millions of 
American dollars and tons of critical 
materials out of Western Europe 
through pipe lines of underground 
trade. Deals are small, but numerous. 
Net result is to give Russia a steady 
flow of things the U.S. is trying to 
keep out of Russian hands. 

Headquarters of the Russian combine 
directing these operations is in Vienna, 
where the Russians sit at the head of a 
corporation that cannot be touched by 
Austrian law. They have agents through- 
out the non-Communist world. They use 
trading methods that involve smuggling, 
hijacking and gangster tactics. 

So far, American trade experts are 
blocking Russian efforts to execute big 
deals through underground channels. But 
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the Soviet combine is expanding its 
activities. Small leaks of dollars and 
goods from. the West are likely to go to 
Russia through Vienna as long as the 
Soviet traders guarantee big profits. This 
is how the Russians operate, as traced by 
a staff correspondent of U.S. News & 
World Report in Vienna: 
Underground trade, Russian style, 
starts with orders from Moscow to Soviet 
trade experts in Vienna. They are told 
to get, for example, American high- 
frequency melting equipment, Italian 
machine tools, Western German ball 


bearings, Dutch optical instruments or , 


Malayan rubber. American agents in 
Europe are trying to keep all these things 
out of Russian hands. 

The “front” for the Russians in Vienna 
is a corporation called USIA, a name 
formed of initials that in Russian stand 
for “Administration of Soviet Enterprises 
in Austria.” In reality, the corporation is 
a trade combine of Russia and satellite 
states, a combine staffed by Russians 
working for the Soviet Government. 

Inside Austria, the Russian traders en- 
joy extraterritorial rights. Austria’s non- 
Communist Government, lacking a peace 
treaty, cannot control Russian business 
within Austria as it controls Austrian 
business. As a result, the Russian traders 
are able to ignore Austrian customs and 


‘trade regulations and to engage in all 


sorts of underground deals with traders 
in Western Europe. 


» Sear. 


RUBBER: 


FROM MALAYA TO MOSCOW? 
Sold by British to French importers, reaches Russians in Vienna through French black markets. 


Go-betweens for the Russians jp 
Western Europe, traders willing to risk 
under-the-counter deals for big profits, 
are advised promptly from Vienna of 
the things Russia needs. Sometimes they 
know that the Russians are the buyers, 
sometimes the orders are placed through 
independent firms in Austria. Each in- 
termediary trader is asked to ect only 
small quantities of the items desired, 
Large orders of strategic materials and 


machinery are checked carefully hy U.S. 
officials in Europe. 

Russian agents in the Wes: work 
directly with manufacturers, The agent 


puts up the cash, supplied by Russia; the 


manufacturer puts his request through 
the legal channels for such materials as 
Russia wants but states he needs them 
to produce goods vital to Western 


Europe’s economy. The order may go 
directly to the U.S. or to the Western 
European exporter; it may be 
routed through two or three other traders 
who have no way of knowing that the 
Russians are involved. 

Agents for the Russians sometimes ap- 
proach a Western manufacturer directly, 
offering to put up the dollars to buy 
machinery he needs if he doubles his 
order, giving half to the Russians. The 
Soviet combine has obtained ball bear- 
ings from Western Germany by this 
method. 

Industrial black markets in Western 
Europe are a main source of Russian 
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-Russia’s Pipe Line to U.S. Goods and Dollars 
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Sizable flow of U.S. dollars and goods 
reaches Russia in underground trade 
through Soviet-combine in Vienna 








purchases. In Italy there is a black 
market in machine tools. Dutch optical 
instruments can be bought under the 
counters in Antwerp and in Paris. Ma- 
lavan rubber, sold by the British to 
French importers, is reaching the Rus- 
sians in Vienna through French black 
markets. 

An underground railway, set up by 
the Russians in Vienna to get goods 
through Western border controls, is op- 
erating smoothly. Railway workers who 
are members of the Communist parties 
of Western Europe help by switching 
way bills in transit. Machinery made in 
Germany and sold to Italian buyers act- 
ing for the Russians never reaches Italy. 
It leaves Germany as transit trade for 
Italy, but leaves Switzerland at the 
Austrian frontier marked as transit trade 
for Vienna. 

Hijackers sometimes cut into the op- 
erations of the Russian combine. In 
Austria, for example, hijackers recently 
seized a number of truckloads of Ameri- 
can cigarettes smuggled into Austria on 
Russia’s orders, But the Russians also 
use strong-arm methods to seize the 
goods they want. Gun battles between 
truckers and hijackers are frequent in 
Austria, 

From Vienna, hewever, goods are 
simply sent to Moscow by rail. Precision 
instruments, and sometimes packets of 
United States currency purchased on the 
French black market, are dispatched by 
air from Vienna to Moscow by Russian 
planes. 

Payment for Russian purchases in the 
West is no problem for the Soviet com- 
bine. Satellite countries in the Russian 
sphere pay most of the bill. 
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U.S. dollars, the currency preferred 
by all traders in Europe, are obtained by 
the combine in many ways. Russians in 
Vienna act as agents for the satellite 
countries, selling Polish coke, Czecho- 
slovakian beet sugar, Rumanian oil, 
Hungarian pigs and Bulgarian tobacco 
to Western Europe for dollars, taking a 
big commission. In addition, Russia sells 
steel scrap seized by the Soviet Army in 
Austria after World War II, selling to 
the West only for dollars. The Austrian 
Government also is forced to give the 
combine American dollars for the oil 
from wells in Eastern Austria that were 
taken over by the Russians as German 
assets. 

Banking and clearing arrangements to 
finance underground trade deals are 
centered in Switzerland. There, both the 
Soviet combine in Vienna and- the 
Western traders engaged in such trade 
maintain hidden dollar accounts in Swiss 
banks. Dollars are simply transferred 
from one account to the other inside 
Switzerland. 

Russia also finances its combine in 
Vienna by handling deals between the 
countries of Eastern Europe. All the 
satellite countries have trade agreements 
with one another, many of them signed 
on Russia’s orders. But sellers refuse to 
deliver on the prices fixed by treaty and 
sell through the Russians in Vienna for 
higher prices. Buyers must pay or do 
without; .the Russians get commissions. 

Profits for the Russians are large—300 
per cent in the case of American 
cigarettes smuggled into Austria by the 
Hungarian Communist Party at the rate 
of 25,000 cartons a day. The Soviet com- 
bine doubled its money by handling the 
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sale of paper to an Argentine buyer for 
an Austrian exporter who thus avoided 
Austrian curreticy controls. Such profits 
are not unusual in underground trade. 

Nobody but the Russians know just 
how high the Russian dollar profits run, 
or how much rubber, chemicals, tools, 
precision instruments, machinery and 
other scarce or strategic commodities 
from the West go through Vienna to 
Moscow. 

Loss to the West, however, is eon- 
siderable. Dollars sent by the U. S. to aid 
Western European recovery are going 
into Russian bank accounts; materials 
and goods needed to help European 
countries to defend themselves against 
Russian expansion are leaking into Soviet 
hands. 

U.S. policy, set in Washington, is to 
police American aid to Europe straight 
down to the ultimate consumer wherever 
possible. American experts in Vienna, 
however, admit that it is virtually im- 
possible to shut off all underground trade 
between the Russians in Vienna and the 
West. Direct trade with the Russian 
sphere is vital to the economy of Western 
Europe. And the U. S. is not prepared to 
halt Russian shipments through Austria 
by dividing the little country as Germany 
is divided. 

Outlook, thus, is for continued leaks 
of American dollars and scarce goods 
into Russia’s underground trade net. 
Countries receiving U.S. aid will be 
asked by the U. S. Government to clamp 
down on the illegal practices of their 
own traders. Otherwise the U.S. can do 
little to stop the Russians from getting 
the things they want from the West 
through Vienna. 
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Puerto Rican Bait for U.S. Plants 


Coaxing U.S. industry to 
Puerto Rico is being tried. But few 
plants are moving in. Investors 
are wary. 

Island, overpopulated, offers 
cheap labor, tax holidays, tariff- 
free markets, other inducements 
to factory owners. 

Takers are hard to find. Fear 
of rising wages, material short- 
ages tend to slow the rush. 


What appears, on the surface, to be 
an employers heaven is not yet caus- 
ing a rush of American industry to 
Puerto Rico. This island possession of 
the U. S., 1,000 miles offshore, is seek- 
ing to attract industry to provide work 
for an ever-expanding population. 

Tax exemption for 12 years is being 
promised industries that open factories 
on the Island. The Government is will- 
ing to help provide needed capital. La- 
bor is superabundant and workers with 
some training are available at less than 
40 cents an hour. The U. S. market is 
open to Puerto Rican products, tariff free. 

These attractions are drawing a mod- 
est amount of industry. A textile com- 
pany is moving one of its plants from 
New England. A chinaware factory has 
started operation. There are plans for 
factories to make blankets, refrigerators, 
light bulbs and a number of other prod- 
ucts. A good deal of looking around is 
being done by industrial planners. 

An editor of U.S. News & World 
Report, after a careful survey, finds, how- 
ever, that industry is cautious and not 
hurrying to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity in Puerto Rico. At least two 
reasons account for this caution. One is 
uncertainty about willingness of Congress 
to continue an exemption of Puerto Rico 
from the minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour that applies on the mainland. If the 
U.S. minimum wage is raised to 75 cents, 
there may be much more pressure to alter 
or end the exemption of Island employers 
from that minimum. Another reason is 
uncertainty about other costs. Puerto 
Rico offers cheap labor, but almost all 
raw materials must be imported for 
processing. Labor efficiency, too, appears 
not to be anything to brag about. 

The need for the Island to do some- 
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thing to solve its population problem is 
highly apparent. In an area about 95 
miles long and 35 miles wide, much of it 
mountainous, are crowded about 2,000,- 
000 people, most of them tied to the 
land. Population is about 70 per cent of 
Spanish descent and 30 per cent is 
Negro or mulatto. That population is 
tending to grow by leaps and bounds, 
owing to a high birth rate and a declin- 
ing death rate. 

Industrialization, if it can be 
brought about, is considered to be the 
means of providing a livelihood for the 
expanding population. If industrializa- 
tion cannot be brought about, something 
is going to have to give. The reason is 
that much of the population now lives 
from cultivation of the sugar crop. 
Mechanical means of cultivation promise 
to reduce the need for part of that 
labor. 

A tax holiday has been offered by 
Puerto Rico since 1919, in one form or 
another, in an effort to attract industry. 


PUERTO RICAN WORKERS LINE UP ON PAYDAY 


os & 


This attraction has not been enough to 
draw many employers. It is being 
broadened now to assure tax ex mption 
for 12 years, with partial exemption for 
another three years. U.S. income tax 
does not apply to Puerto Rico, sv that a 
manufacturer with a plant on the Island 
and living there could escape taxation. 

Capital grants are another fe.ture of 
the plan to interest American industry, 
The Island Government, in years past, 
built a number of factories of its own in 
an effort to provide work for the growing 
population. The Government at this 
time is starting to transfer some of these 
factories to private enterprise. It wants 
a loan of at least $200,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to help 
provide operating capital for industries 
that may be interested. 

Cheap labor, however, is the prin- 
cipal attraction and the one involving the 
most uncertainty. Only one industry in 
Puerto Rico, the cement industry, pays 
a wage as high as 75 cents an hour. In 
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eight out of 10 industries, wage rates are 
below the minimum of 40 cents an hour 
that prevails in U.S. Rates of 25 cents 
an hour or less are common. Some wages, 
in the sewing, weaving and other hand- 
work industries, are as low as 15 cents 
an hour. Island authorities long ago con- 
vinced the U. S. Congress that to force 
3 40-cent minimum wage for Island labor 
would put most Puerto Rican employers 
out of business. 

Factories, with a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, employ little machinery and 
show relatively little efficiency. Wage 
workers cannot be very productive under 
such circumstances and wages have risen 
only slowly even during a period of in- 
fation. Island labor only now is trying 
to get its first-round increases, while 
U.S. labor leaders are talking of a 
fourth round. 

An example of the opportunities and 
the problems that Puerto Rico offers is 
provided by a new factory, starting to 
make chinaware for the hotel and res- 
taurant trade in the United States. The 
plant lies back in the hills, in a cane- 
growing area. It is very modern, built 
by the Government to its specifications. 
The Government advanced most of the 
cost of the plant and it provides water 
service and sewage disposal for which 
the private manufacturer is to pay a mod- 


eS 


erate service charge. That applies also 
to electric power. 

Materials for making the chinaware 
are imported from U.S. and England. 
Housing of workers is no problem. They 
live in huts and shacks back in the hills 
and come to work on foot or in automo- 
biles that serve as public carriers. Many 
of the workers have spent six months in 
a training school run by the manufac- 
turer. They have proved to be quick 
to learn and have a natural dexterity that 
is useful in forming, glazing and decorat- 
ing china. For work of that kind they 
are paid 25 cents an hour. 

There is no union in the factory, al- 
though there may be one later. Nearly 
one half of Puerto Rico’s workers belong 
to unions. 

Strikes are few in Island industry. 
Most unions are not too audacious in 
their wage demands or in demands for 
improved working conditions. Workers, 
in fact, have voted down proposals for 
unionization as often as they have voted 
to have unions. 

Many employers believe that trouble, 
if it comes, will come from the U.S. 
Congress. New England, after losing 
a number of industries to Southern States 
in the U.S., where a wage differential 
has prevailed in the past, is aroused now 
by the loss of a rather large textile mill 
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MAKING CHINAWARE: LABOR IS CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL 
... but U. S. capital is not hurrying to Puerto Rico 


to Puerto Rico. Some other regions are 
concerned about the advantages being 
held out to industry. A slowing of U.S. 
industrial activity could lead to strong 
pressure upon Congress to include this 
Island within the requirements of a new 
minimum wage. At least, this prospect 
is real enough to be disturbing to some 
American industries that have looked 
into Puerto Rican opportunities. 

The bag of plants in Puerto Rico’s 
industrialization drive, despite all of 
the hesitation, totals 29 that are identi- 
fiable. Not all of these plants are built 
as yet. The Island’s biggest prize is 
the textile mill that is being moved 
from New England. That mill is to take 
over a $3,500,000 plant and is sched- 
uled to start operation sometime in the 
spring. 

The textile company contemplates 
four additional plants. Its idea is to start 
with production of cotton, rayon and 
nylon fabrics and then to branch out into 
women’s wear and other apparel lines. 
Cost of all of the plants is estimated at 
$6,500,000. Of that amount, the Island 
Government is,to lend $5,500,000 on a 
10-year note. 

Another prospective operation is a 
$1,500,000 cotton-blanket factory, and 
still another is a rayon mill. The remain- 
der of the factories are to make a wide 
variety of articles ranging from china- 
ware to pearl buttons. All told, if every- 
thing works out, these plants will provide 
an estimated 7,000 jobs. That includes 
homework jobs in textile and certain 
other industries, which Puerto Rico per- 
mits under regulation. 

It is to take far more industrialization 
than has occurred, or is likely to occur, 
if Puerto Rico is to emerge from the status 
of a gigantic poorhouse, in which most 
of the population maintains a bare exist- 
ence. Pressure of population upon re- 
sources, already acute, is continuing to 
grow. This pressure is causing a rather 
heavy migration of Puerto Ricans to the 
mainland. It is adding to the political 
pressures within the Island itself. 

The new Island Government, with a 
Puerto Rican as the first elected Gover- 
nor, is aware that only through indus- 
trialization can the living standards be 
improved or even maintained. The econ- 
omy at this stage is too heavily depend- 
ent upon sugar—which is entering into a 
period of price competition and one in 
which machines will do more of the work 
of cultivation. 

Industrialization, however, depends 
upon aid from U. S. and the future action 
of Congress on the minimum-wage issue. 
If the aid comes and the exemption from 
minimum-wage requirements is contin- 
ued, then this Island may see gradual 
growth of lighter types of industry pro- 
ducing goods for the American market. 
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Mercury, “‘messenger of the gods,” was slow compared with 
> 


Ultrafax — which moves at the speed of light. 


This messenger delvers a millon words a nminure 


Recently, at the Library of Con- 
gress, a distinguished audience saw 
documents flashed across Washing- 
ton by a new means of communica- 
tion... and reproduced in facsimile. 


This was Ultrafax in action—a super- 
fast television communications system 
developed at RCA Laboratories. Repro- 
ductions of avy mail—personal, busi- 
ness, or military . . . including police de- 
scriptions, fingerprints, bank drafts, 
government records—can travel at 
186,000 miles a second! 





Material to be sent is placed be- 
fore an RCA “flying spot” scanner, 
and transmitted by ultra-high fre- 
quency radio signals. Miles away 
the pictures appear on a _ picture 
tube and are photographed. Nega- 
tives are ready for printing or pro- 
jection in 40 seconds. 

Eventually, when Ultrafax comes 
into commercial use, a complete Sun- 
day paper—every word, every picture 
—may cross America in 60 seconds... 
a letter in the twinkling of an eye. 


Science at work... 


Ultrafax is but one of scores of ma- 
jor achievements pioneered at RCA 
Laboratories. This leadership in sci- 
ence and engineering adds value 
beyond price to any product or serv- 
ice of RCA and RCA Victor. 
Oe 

Examples of the newest develop- 
ments in radio, television, and electron- 
ics may be seen in action at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, N.Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation 
of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


NANKING....PEIPING....SHANGHAI....WASHINGTON.... 








>> Cutting through the confusion, the propaganda, the double talk-in China..... 
Communists can have the whole country now, if they want it. They can slow 
down, speed up, fight on, or have peace--call the turn about as they choose. 
Nationalists are through, a badly licked crowd, falling apart even faster 
than the Communist advance. Chiang Kai-shek, even if he comes back, can hardly 
revive the Nationalists as a party, aS a Government, or as a fighting force. 
Old U.S. aims for China, making 450,000,000 Chinese a bulwark against Rus- 
sia in the Far East, are in ruins, to remain so for years to come. 
Soviet policy, from Moscow's point of view, is doing fine. 











>> To give you some perspective on how things stand, on what happens next..... 

Communist China now stretches roughly 1,500 miles from north to south, from 
Soviet Russia down to the valley of the Yangtze River; extends westward from the 
coast anywhere from 200 to 800 miles. It adds up to about a fourth of China. 

In terms of the U.S., it's as if an invading army were to occupy as much 
territory as the tier of States along the Eastern Seaboard, from Maine to Flor- 
ida, then sweep west to gobble up another area as big as the Great Lakes States. 

In China, the Communists" success gives them these assets: 

Forty per cent of the population, or about 180,000,000 Chinese. 

Many of China's biggest, busiest, most historic cities--Peiping, Tientsin, 
Mukden, Harbin, and, in a matter of weeks, Nanking, Hankow, Shanghai. 

Nearly all of the wheat land, plus a big chunk of China's rice bowl. 

Two thirds of the railway trackage, more than half the improved highways. 

Most of China's coal, iron ore, heavy industry, and many textile mills. 

All told, it's:‘a rich haul, by far the richest part of China. It leaves to 
the Nationalists overcrowded, underfed South China, the deserts and mountains of 
the interior, and such lesser resources as tea, tung oil, tungsten, and tin. 











>> Situation of the Nationalists, going downhill steadily, is now this: 
Resources left to them can't begin to feed the people, can't turn the 
wheels of industry, or keep trade going, or finance imports, or pay for an army. 
Government is no longer able to govern, to enforce laws, to defend itself. 
Armies are splitting up, slipping away from Nationalist control, reverting 
to status as "personal" armies'of individual generals, as in day of war lords. 
Leadership is in a state of advanced confusion, bickering, uncertainty. No 
heir apparent to Chiang Kai-shek has shown up. And even his political genius, 
in all probability, couldn't reverse the tide now--though he may still try. 
The rich are fleeing for their lives to snug havens like Hong Kong, or to 
the island of Formosa, where Chiang himself has a retreat fixed up--just in case. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


People generally are apathetic, groggy from 12 straight years of war, too 
hopeless to be scared of the Communists, eager only for peace at any price. 





>> With the Nationalists in that shape, there is really little to prevent the 
Communists from sweeping on south another 700 miles to Canton, to finish the job. 

Two things, however, cause the Communist leaders to hesitate. 

Burden of running China, for one thing, now looks pretty heavy. Communists 
don't have trained personnel, administrative machinery for the job. North 
China, by itself, is quite a bite, without adding South China to it. Cities 
such as Shanghai present special problems for which Communists are not quite ready. 

Argument with Moscow, in the second place, has caused some uncertainty. 
Moscow agents have had to rush to China to stiffen the backbone of those Chinese 
Communists inclined to make peace now, set up coalition government, digest North 
China before tackling South China. Moscow's orders are to keep going. 

Moscow, it's to be assumed, will win this argument. Task of Chinese Com- 
munists, then, will be to go on fighting in the South, begin ruling in the North. 








>> For a time, Communist rule in North China may be relatively soothing. 

Fighting, for one thing, will be at an end. That will be a relief. 

Rough stuff by Communist rulers is not expected. Party orders to conquerors 
are to be polite, firm but gentle. It's to be safe to walk around, do business. 

Food is to be more plentiful for city dwellers, at least for a while. With 
end: of Communist blockade around towns, end of war along railroads, peasants 
are to be free to bring food into the cities. U.S. food won't be so important. 

Travel can be resumed as fast as the railroads and roads are repaired. 

Peasants aré to feel comparatively uplifted, encouraged by Communist land 
reforms, by chance to Sell all they can raise to hungry people in the towns. 

Industrial workers may expect to be wooed, given a new sense of importance. 

Businessmen, to their surprise, won't be beheaded at sunrise, in fact are 
likely to be given a good deal of freedom in early months of Communist rule. 

Foreigners may also be surprised to find themselves tolerated, allowed to 
go on doing business, provided they don't express themselves too freely. 

In short, about the only persons likely to find the going rough will be the 
so-called war criminals, the big shots of Nationalist China. Tendency of Commu- 
nist rulers will be to take things easy at first, try to keep the economy going, 
use existing .personnel and governmental machinery wherever possible. 











>> U.S. policy toward China, given this turn of events, has to be overhauled 
from stem to stern. New U.S. policy, accordingly, begins to look like this: 

Military aid can be considered finished, not likely to be revived. 

U.S. base at Tsingtao won't be retained very much longer. 

Economic aid, though, is something else. U.S. agents are staying in Pei- 
ping, Tientsin, other cities to supervise distribution of U.S. supplies, may 
stay on quite a while, if Communists let them. And Communists may need help in 
feeding Shanghai, and later Canton. U.S. relief, in that case, may seem to Wash- 
ington to have some propaganda value in China, may keep Chinese friendly. 











Trade between China and Japan also is important, if Japan is to revive. 

U.S. recognition of Communist China is thus ultimately to be expected. 

U.S. reasoning will be to keep a foot in China's door, in order to get back 
in during the long years the Communists must have before they can swallow China.’ 
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If you want fewer products — increase taxes 


1, Every time a new person is added to the 
population of the United. States it takes 
$110 worth of refining equipment, distri- 
bution facilities, oil wells, etc., to supply 
him with the petroleum products he 
needs.* It’s up to the oil companies in this 
country to see that those additional facil- 
ities are provided. 

*Statistics based on period 1941-1947. 


4. Approximately 156 million dollars of 
this money came out of earnings of the 
company and from funds that had been 
set aside for replacement of facilities 
(depreciation). But the rest had to be 
secured through outside financing — 
either by borrowing or by the sale of pre- 
ferred stock. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


2. On top of this, the amount of petrole- 
um products that the average American 
needs has been increasing each year. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1948 the annual per capita 
consumption in the U.S. increased 39%. 
So it’s up to the oil companies to see that 
additional facilities are provided for this 
increased consumption as well. 


5. In other words, when all our costs of 
doing business were met, our employees 
paid and our stockholders given a reason- 
able dividend, there wasn’t enough cash 
left over—in spite of our so-called high 
profits of the last two or three years—to 
finance the facilities that had to be added. 
We had to go outside the company to get 
the money—a process you can’t continue 
forever. 


3. In the five western states served by 
Union Oil Company the population has 
increased about 40% since 1940. In order 
to supply our share of the requirements 
of these new people —plus the increased 
requirements of our old customers— 
Union Oil had to spend $192,000,000 on 
new facilities, modernization of old facil- 
ities and replacements between 1940 and 


6. The moral of all this is that at today’s 
high costs you have to have high profits* 
if the increasing requirements of the 
American people are to be met. For most 
of those high profits go right back into 
increased facilities. Any attempt to “re- 
distribute the wealth” by further taxing 
those profits will only end in fewer facil- 
ities, less products, higher prices and 
shortages. 

*High, that is, by accepted accounting practices 
and today’s tax procedures. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 
or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 
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+ See SKYSCRAPERS of wood you see here are 
just a splinter in the nation’s wood pile. 


This country produces over 36,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber. in a single year. 

In addition, there are over 5,000 important 
commercial uses for wood—apparently no end to 
its benefits. 

Almost every day you read of a new plastic, 
wallboard, resin, chemical or textile made from 


wood or wood fibre. 


A lot of people in Science and Industry asso- 
ciate wood products with Allis-Chalmers. 

That’s because Allis-Chalmers for 63 years 
has been one of the nation’s biggest producers of 
sawmill equipment—builds machinery for allied 
chemical, textile, paper and woodpulp industries. 
In fact, there’s hardly an industry that doesn’t 
call on A-C for the machine requirements of 
Good Living! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Progress in Production—Allis- 
Chalmers’ Induction Heaters greatly 
speed brazing, melting, hardening 
operations. One manufacturer now 
brazes 8 compressor fittings simul- 
taneously in less than a minute. For- 
merly a slow one-at-a-time operation. 


Progress in Engineering— 
A-C has just built the 
world’s largest high-speed 
blower to deliver wind at 
supersonic speeds for new- 
est aircraft testing tunnel. 


Allis-Chalmers’ 
Industrial 
Progress 


Aids All 


Progress in Research—A-C ha 
U. S. A.’s first Betatron radiatio 
laboratory for industrial radiography 
: —X-raying forgings, castings, weld 
—steel up to 20 inches thick. 


Progress in Design— New A-C pump 
handles up to 40% solids . . . sets new 
high standards of reliability and ser- 
vice in mines, paper mills, many 


Industrial 


Progress! 
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/ALLIS- CHALMERS ~ 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





THE ENGINES OF AIR POWER 
AN INTERVIEW WITH FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Air power, for defense and 
commerce, today depends upon horsepower— 
upon the engine that can give the speed, range, 
load-carrying capacity to airplanes. 

U.S. is leading the world in airplane develop- 
ment. World War II was fought largely with the 
engine of 2,500 horsepower. Russia has no more 
powerful engine than that now. U.S. already is 
producing engines of 4,100 horsepower and look- 
ing ahead to greater power. 

Leading U.S. authority on airplane engines is 
Frederick B. Rentschler, chairman of the board 





of the United Aircraft Corp. Mr. Rentschler, an 
officer in the Air Corps of World War I, helped 
to found Wright Aeronautical Corp. after that 
war. In 1924 he founded Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
at present the largest division in United Aircraft. 

The editors of U.S.News & World Report 
sought Mr. Rentschler’s views on the future of the 
aircraft engine and the air power it supports, be- 
cause he is the acknowledged world authority on 
that subject. This is one of a series of interviews 
with leaders in business, in government, labor, ag- 
riculture and public affairs. 








Q Would you say, Mr. Rentschler, that in all the 
discussion about what air power can do to win a war, 
the most important single factor is what progress has 
been made toward developing the engine? 

A All past experience indicates that the best air- 
plane requires the best power plant. Other things being 
reasonably equal, the most efficient air force must 
have available the most efficient airplane. This re- 
quirement alone can make for a dominant air force, 
and it is also true that the second-best air force is im 
potent. 

Q How long a time does it take in modern aviation 
to have the engine ready for service use, from the time 
of design to the time of actual use? 

A Depending upon the size and general character- 
istics of the power plant, the completed development 
cycle would never be less than five years and should 
not be more than eight years. These figures are based 
on actual experience. 

Q If the United States were to start from scratch 
tomorrow and wanted to produce 50,000 planes per 
year, how long a time would it take to get into pro- 
duction and how long would it be before sng 50,000 
rate of production would be achieved? 

A The aviation industry today is producing military 
aircraft at an annual rate of about 2,300. Expansion 
of the going industry is all that could be counted on 
for at least the first two years after an emergency, and 
such expansion could reach only about six times the 

present rate, or roughly 14,000 planes per year. It 


would, therefore, be well into the third year after an 
emergency, when new and converted factories were in 
production, before a rate of 50,000 planes a year could 
be achieved in this country. It is believed this is the 
minimum period of time and it could only be done un- 


der the very best and most favored conditions as to © 


priorities, man power and so forth. 

Q What is the largest amount of horsepower in use 
anywhere in the world today? 

A To the best of our knowledge the largest piston 
aviation engine in use in the world is roughly 4,300 hp. 
The largest jet engine that we know of, in production, 
is the JT-6 of approximately 5,000 pounds thrust, 
which at 650 miles per hour is the equivalent of 12,000 
hp. 


Progress Around World 


Q What progress has been made in various countries 
of the world, and how does it compare with our prog- 
ress in the development of engines for aircraft? 

A Of course, in peacetime we cannot be entirely sure 
of development progress in countries other than our 
own. It is believed that we have good knowledge of all 
important developments in power plants throughout 
the world with the single exception of Russia. Much 
has been said about the take-over of all important 
German developments as well as German scientists. 
Whatever they are doing in Russia is completely be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it." 


VOLTAIRE 





U.S. is years ahead of Russia in piston-type motors, has caught up in jets 


with Britain, postwar leader—Which principle is to win remains unde- 


termined—Civilian transport is gauge of nations’ military aviation 


Since V-J Day in the case of piston engines it is be- 
lieved that only Russia and our country have con- 
tinued their development. Because we believe the Rus- 
sians have duplicated our B-29, we must assume that 
they have developed an engine of 2,000-2,500 hp., 
which is approximately the amount necessary for a 
B-29. 

This stolen version of the B-29 has been superseded 
here by far larger airplanes, the B-50, B-54 and the 
B-36, all of which are powered with piston engines of 
3,500 hp., 4,000 hp., or more. It is an entirely safe as- 
sumption that our country is at least five years ahead 
in this power-plant size. Obviously, too, this same 
powerful engine has given us bombers which at this 
time are completely superior to anything in the world. 
However, they are available in only limited quantities, 
due to the relatively small production since V-J Day. 


Testing Larger Jets 


In the case of jet engines, the picture is not so en- 
tirely clear. The JT-6 is a development of the British 
Nene. Obviously at the moment the British are at least 
fully abreast of our country, although both ourselves 
and the British have still larger jet types in various 
stages of experimental development. 

There is no question that both the Germans and the 
British were very, very far ahead on jet engines during 
the war period and immediately thereafter. It is be- 
lieved that we are now in this country abreast of jet 
developments. It is a requirement of our power-plant 
industry that we now go on ahead and obtain the same 
degree of leadership with jet engines which has always 
heretofore existed in the case of piston engines, for 
both military and transport use. 

Q What are the essentials of an engine for a long- 
range bombing program? 

A The most desired qualities of a power plant for 
long-range, heavy bombers are, first, the engine of 
greatest horsepower, and also low fuel consumption 
and, of course, dependability. However, tactical re- 
quirements enter into all of this very importantly, 
such as required high speeds, altitude and so forth. 

Military tactics may make it imperative to shorten 
range in favor of a higher speed and under some con- 
ditions even to accept less dependability under certain 
assumed tactical requirements. In short, this is a very 
complicated problem and by no means just a theoret- 





ical airplane-design situation, one which, in the last 
analysis, can only be finally decided by the tactical 
requirements of the air force. 

In addition, the time element enters into all of this 
very importantly, that is, the matter of present versus 
future power-plant possibilities. 

At the moment our primary problem in national de- 
fense is the Russian situation. At this time no one can 
anticipate the trend of forward events. Our national- 
defense requirement must be based on having on hand 
at any given time the best military equipment possible 
and in addition to be completely sure that our equip- 
ment is superior to that of any other country. 

If we believe there may be an emergency now or 
within the next two or three years, it would seem vital- 
ly necessary to capitalize on our present dominant po- 
sition, with 4,000-piston-horsepower units unavailable 
anywhere else in the world. Planes designed around 
these power plants are now in production and are cer- 
tainly the best in the world of their type and better by 
a very wide margin than anything that could possibly 
exist in Russia. 

While jet power plants to date have generally been 
considered primarily for lighter airplanes and particu- 
larly fighter airplanes, there is no question at all that 
developments should be continued and as rapidly as 
possible to improve the characteristics of jet power 
plants for installation at some point ahead in bomber 
planes. 


Hazy Outlook Beyond Three Years 


If war came tomorrow, or in the next two or three 
years, it would seem necessary in the case of bombers 
to rely chiefly on the piston power plant for bombing 
purposes, and, as indicated above, we would find our- 
selves in good competitive position. More than three 
years ahead at this present moment is impossible to 
visualize with any great degree of accuracy. It is pos- 
sible that jet engines will never displace piston engines 
in certain types of airplanes, but it is just “as possible 
that in time they will. Admittedly there is some real 
question as to whether it can ever be done and certain- 
ly the chances of a wide diversity of opinion as to 
when it will be done. . 

The complete uncertainty of the Russian defense 
requirement from our point of view requires the most 


(Continued on page 36) 




















careful consideration in evaluating all of the above. 
The primary obligation of national defense must be to 
be ready with the best equipment at any given time, 
which means not only five years from now but also at 
any interval in between, including tomorrow. 

Q What are the essentials of an engine for a short- 
range bombing operation? 

A In general, the remarks for the question just pre- 
ceding are reasonably applicable to the short-range 
bomber. 


Success of Competitive Industry 


Q Do you believe that it is necessary to have com- 
petitive industry in order to develop successful avia- 
tion equipment and aviation power plants—or should 
the Government operate all 
the aviation production fa- 
cilities? 

A A relatively small but 
highly competitive power- 
plant industry came into be- 
ing here in the early ’20s and 
by the late ’20s was definite- 
ly leading the way in excel- 
lence of power plants and, 
of course, the airplane itself. 
It seems clear that we main- 
tained this position down to 
the outbreak of the war in 
Europe in the late ’30s. All 
of the power plants used in 
World War II by our coun- 
try were from designs com- 
pleted in the ’30s and in pro- 
duction here before Pearl 
Harbor, and all of these en- 
gine types were the develop- 
ment and the product of.a 
competitive engine industry. 

Over all, these power 
plants, and the airplanes in 
which they were installed, 
were the equal or superior 
of any military equipment of enemy or Allies alike, 
and in the end made up the finest as well as the larg- 
est air force in the world. It could be safely said that 
at the end of World War II the American Air Force 
could have successfully engaged the air forces of both 
enemy and Allied countries. 


War-Proved System 


It would seem that the most important fact is the 
complete success of American equipment in World 
War II from both the design and production point of 
view. There cannot be very much wrong with the sys- 
tem which permitted our country in the last war to 
move into the position it occupied at the end of the 
war, all of which has just been outlined. 





MR. RENTSCHLER 


Q In appraising the possible needs of the United 
States for engines capable of satisfying all military 
needs, do you visualize operations in any restricted 
area of the globe, or do you feel that an aviation pro- 
gram might have to take into account long-range op. 
erations in every part of the globe? What is the long- 
est range that you believe is practicable for sustained 
bombing operations to be maintained from a fixed 
base? 

A Theoretically, our Army, Navy and Air Force 
must be in a position tactically to constitute a proper 
defense in any part of the world. Here again we might 
best try to take a lesson from the past, namely, World 
War II. The tactical requirements in the island-to- 
island fighting in the Pacific were almost completely 
unrelated to the tactical requirements for the Euro- 
pean sector. So much of al] 
this problem is chiefly one of 
tactics, it is suggested that 
it is primarily the problem 
of military experts. 

Q As an engine manufac- 
turer who has dealt with 
both the Army and _ the 


engines desired is related to 
the tactical operations which 
each armed service has in 
mind? 

A Generally speaking, the 
same type of engine is basic- 


ments of either service and 
even commercial-transport 


portant to note because it is 
important to maintain our 
leadership in the field of air 
transportation. 


—John Haley 


use. This latter is rather im- § 


Since the advent of good § 
American power plants in & 
the late ’20s down to the @ 


Navy, have you found by & 
experience that the kind of © 


ally suited for the require- § 


present time, American air § 
transport in both domestic and overseas service has 7 


led the world. The primary reason for this is the fact 
that our power plants in the first instance developed 
for military service were later made available for air- 


transportation equipment and because these power | 


plants proved best for military service they naturally 
fell heir to the same position in air transportation. 
No foreign equipment has ever been employed by 


our American transport operators either in domestic 7 
or overseas service. I believe there is no important for- © 
eign air-transport operator which does not employ h 
American-designed and produced equipment either in | 


whole or in part. 

Another important reflection derived from the above 
facts is that within very narrow limits the worth or ex- 
cellence of all foreign transport types necessarily bears 
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avery direct relation and provides a very good yard- 
stick as to the excellence of their military equipment 
at any given time. It can be taken as a fair conclusion 
that we could not have our present position in air 
transport except that our military equipment from 
which it all sprung was also in first place. 

Q Do you believe aircraft engines could be stand- 
ardized in such a way as to be useful to all branches 
of the armed service, or do you think that aircraft en- 
gines must continue to be developed for specialized 
uses of the different armed services? 

A In my answer to your preceding question I indi- 
cated that basically the same engines may be used by 
both branches of the armed service. It is possible, of 
course, that certain sizes of engines required by one 
might not be completely paralleled by the other, but 
for the most part at the worst only reasonable modi- 
fications are usually necessary for a standard engine 
to be successfully employed in either military or trans- 
port service. 


Jets vs. Pistons 


Q What is the essential difference between the jet 
engine and the piston engine, insofar as its application 
to military aircraft of the future is concerned? 

A The jet engine offers the possibilities of high 
speeds admittedly unobtainable ever by piston-type 
power plants. All of this is intriguing, of course, be- 
cause the primary purpose of the airplane is higher 
and higher speed. Nevertheless, because of its compar- 
ative newness the jet power plant up to this time still 
faces some difficult problems with respect to fuel econ- 
omy, durability and even tactical use under certain 
conditions because of its lack of operational flexibility. 

All of this is now in a very difficult and in-between 
position. The question might be far less serious if there 
was definite assurance that we are not going to war 
tomorrow, in two years from now, or in five years from 
now. No one knows that answer, and we must have 
national defense all through the entire five-year period 
and beyond. 

All know by this time that the final development of 
jet engines is just not an ordinary, straight-ahead de- 
velopment problem. Certain important problems in 
the jet engine itself are hanging on the very ragged 
edge to be operational at even short periods. The solu- 
tion of these problems is clouded and except for some 
unforeseen contributions will most certainly take a 
reasonable period of time ahead. 

All that has been said becomes increasingly of 
greater importance when jet power plants are con- 
sidered for commercial-transport use, and for very 
obvious reasons. 


To Development: $40,000,000 


Q What is the cost of developing, from the time of 
the design to completion, an engine of large horsepow- 
er today? Once such a design has been made and the 





engine completed, how rapidly does the cost diminish 
—at what quantities can economies be effected? Or 
can they not be effected with large-horsepower en- 
Sines? 

A The present largest size of piston engine, approx- 
imately 4,000 hp., has required eight years to date to 
have reached the point of being placed in quantity 
production as a developed type. When what has been 
actually spent to date and estimated through its final 
stage, the total cost will approximate $40,000,000. 
These expenses have been more or less evenly divided 
over the entire eight-year period. 

Even beyond the stage indicated above, any impor- 
tant engine in production is regularly improved year 
after year and requires continual development expend- 
iture, although, of course, on a very much lower basis 
than indicated above. 

Other things being equal and constant, once in 
production costs are improved to some extent year 
after year. Sometimes this reduction does not fol- 
low because of extensive improvements and refine- 
ments of the engine which always substantially change 
the bill of material involving new tooling, and so 
forth. 

Q What are the principal uses of jet engines and pis- 
ton engines, respectively, in the future as you see it— 
speaking generally of the probable trend? 

A The present characteristics of jet engines permit 
their application, of course, most appropriately to the 
so-called lighter airplanes, including the very impor- 
tant fighters. In the same way, the obviously most 
likely field for a piston engine at this time is in 
the case of the very heavy long-range bombers 
where fuel economy and dependability are so im- 
portant. All of this, of course, will ebb and flow more 
or less directly in proportion to the development pe- 
riod ahead. 

Q What lessons are being learned in the develop- 
ment of engines for military aircraft that can later be 
of value in commercial transport service? 

A The fact is almost no engines in the past 20 or 25 
years have been developed strictly for transport use, 
but have been put into use following proof of their fit- 
ness in military equipment. It is obvious, therefore, 
that any and all military developments are available 
shortly thereafter for transports. You will recall the 
observation earlier indicating it was on this account 
that the excellence of any nation’s transport types is a 
fine yardstick for its comparative military standing 
in the air. 


Taking the Calculated Risk 


Q Do you think the aircraft-production«ndustry in 
the present day could be expanded rapidly to take 
care of war needs in the event that war broke out sud- 
denly? Would you answer the same question on the 
assumption that war would not break out for another 
five years? 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A The question of the adequacy of the produc- 
tion rate of the aircraft industry, and the closely re- 
lated problem, the adequacy of the Air Force in be- 
ing is, of course, one for the Congress to determine 
after it has obtained all the facts of the over-all 
situation. We could bankrupt our country by tak- 
ing too large a percentage of our national income 
for too long a period for national defense. We also 
could leave our country in a defenseless position by 
putting too little of our national income into our 
national defense. 

It would seem that, in the final analysis, the 
minimum expenditure considered practical from the 
calculated-risk standpoint is the obvious answer, 
always recognizing the expansion-time factors 
above outlined, the requirement for superior prod- 
uct, and the obvious need at all times to have avail- 
able air forces in being of sufficient size and quality 
to handle any foreseeable situation. 


Tactics Six Miles Up 


Q If the time lag between the time of the de- 
velopment of our needed weapons and aircraft 
engines is considerable, do you believe it is possible 
to prepare in time of peace adequately—or do you 
think that the military budgets during peacetime 
can never be adequate to put the nation on a full 
wartime basis, in the event of a sudden outbreak 
of war? 

A Aircraft types have grown up considerably as 
the result of the lessons of World War II and the 
tactical requirements today. This in itself neces- 
sarily will make for higher expenditures for pro- 


curement of aircraft for a sound military defense, 
All of this additional cost of modern airplanes has 
not to do with just size by any manner of means. 
Most tactical operations today require altitudes 
above 30,000 feet and approaching a minimum of 
40,000. This requirement alone sets up a tre- 
mendous volume of expensive attachment prob- 
lems. In addition, modern airplanes have a 
tremendous complement of such complicated things 
as radar, and so forth. 

Because of these things, the extent of a procure- 
ment program in dollars bears little relation to three 
years ago, let alone 10 years ago. It is our consid- 
ered judgment that, if at any given time our proto- 
types in peacetime production are of the proper 
excellence, the major problem is to see that normal 
production is maintained in the case of the most 
important units. To go much beyond that would 
set up all but impossible expenditures from year to 
year. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that going 
too far below that normal might place us in a dan- 
gerous position at any given time with respect to 
national defense. Above all, we must be ready to 
move in the air at the moment of an emergency and 
be sure we have enough on hand as it will not be 
importantly replenished under a couple of years. 

If someone knew the exact date of the emergency, 
there is no question that economies might be made 
over any present program, but, on the other hand, 
if someone guessed wrong on this period of time, a 
war might be won or lost before the mistake could 
be remedied. This certainly poses a most serious 
problem for the one who makes this final decision. 
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Senator J. Howard McGrath, the 
shrewd, patient Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, already is 
busy with plans for a Democratic con- 
gressional victory in 1950. The Senator’s 
Republican foes, beaten and bitter, are 
squabbling eagerly among themselves 
just now. By contrast, Senator McGrath, 
a quiet, persistent worker with a sense of 
detail, is keeping the Democratic Party 
machinery oiled and geared for future 
use, 

Holding a political organization to- 
gether between campaigns usually takes 
some doing. Traditionally, the party in 
power attends to such things by making 
sure that federal jobs go to the right 
people. In this respect, however, Senator 
McGrath is handicapped by the fact that, 
while there may be many deserving Dem- 
ocrats, jobs for them have become very 
scarce. 

One result of this scarcity is that such 
posts as are available are more than ever 
sought after by Democratic Senators and 
Representatives eager to strengthen their 
own local organizations, A second result 
is that Senator McGrath, who controls the 
bestowal of most jobs, is in a unique posi- 
tion, as a Senator, to.place the jobs where 
they will do the most good in terms of 
congressional votes for the Truman pro- 
gram. 

But, for the most part, Senator Mc- 
Grath must rely on his demonstrated abil- 
ity as an organizer and his well-sharpened 
political instincts in building for 1950. 
He starts with the organization that pyra- 
mided President Truman’s voting appeal 
into an unexpected triumph last autumn. 
That organization, about which little has 
been said, is Senator McGrath’s personal 
masterpiece, He built it by his own effort, 
and not on a basis of jobs for party 
workers. He expects to keep it going in 
the same way. 

As for the jobs, they have been 
swallowed up by. the spreading Civil 
Service. Latest estimates are that only 

about 8 per cent of all federal positions 
lie outside the Civil Service and its com- 
petitive examinations. Many of these have 
little or no patronage value, 

What remains for Mr. McGrath and the 
politicians is top-level policy-making jobs 
in the departments and agencies of Wash- 
ington, federal judges, Government at- 
torneys and U.S. marshals. It was Sen- 
ator McGrath, almost alone, who put 
Maurice J. Tobin in the Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of Labor. In doing so he removed 
Mr, Tobin from a bitter primary cam- 
paign for the Democratic gubernatorial 
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Chairman McGrath's Task: To Find Jobs for Deserving Democrats 
Organizing Methods That Won in ‘48 
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The machinery is kept oiled and geared for future use 


nomination in Massachusetts, keeping the 
party united in that State and so con- 
tributing to Mr. Truman’s big majority 
there. By contrast, Mr. Truman made up 
his own mind about naming Dean Ache- 
son as Secretary of State. 

The Senator is particularly solicitous 
about who shall get jobs as Government 
attorneys, for lawyers usually are well 
known and influential in their communi- 
ties. For lesser jobs, which in his office 
are called “routine patronage,” he has 
set up a special staff at Democratic head- 


quarters to process applications and rec- 
ommendations, but often he makes the 
final decision himself. 

The Post Office Department, once a 
prolific source of politica] appointments, 
no longer is important in that respect. All 
postmasters now are products of the Civil 
Service examinations and are appointed 
for life. For every vacancy, Civil Service 
certifies the three applicants with the 
highest examination marks. If one of 
them is a Democrat, he usually gets the 
job. If two or more are Democrats, the 
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special patronage staff at party head- 
quarters goes to work. 

The political importance of the Post 
Office Department has, in fact, become 
so minute that, whereas the party chair- 
man almost always was Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Senator McGrath scorns the job. He 
prefers a place in the Senate, where, for 
the most part, he is his own boss. 

In_ addition to Civil Service, another 
factor has much reduced the number of 
appointments to be made. After 16 years 
of Democratic power, the jobs are about 
all filled. An opportunity to make an ap- 
pointment comes only when an office- 
holder dies, retires or resigns. The oppor- 
tunities may be increased by enactment 
of all or large portions of the Truman 
domestic program, or they may be re- 
duced by the application of the Hoover 


popular tradition. Instead, he is quiet, 
reserved, rather solemn, If he lacks the 
personal warmth of a Jim Farley, he 
nevertheless has a quiet earnestness that 
makes and keeps friends. Back in his 
early career in Rhode Island, he learned 
the importance of attending funerals, 
weddings and other such events, and he 
still does so, when he can. He maintains 
a voluminous nation-wide correspond- 
ence, 

He was early to call for President Tru- 
man’s nomination, As the break with the 
South approached, he became unhesitat- 
ingly firm about that issue. Once a dele- 
gation of Southerners came to him with 
its peace terms, He faced them down and 
politely told them “nothing doing.” He 
always has felt, deeply, that, if the Demo- 
cratic Party should lose the liberal view- 
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CHAIRMAN McGRATH AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
The organization is the Senator's personal masterpiece 


Commission’s plans for governmental 
reorganization. 

With jobs so scarce, Senator McGrath 
must use the methods that built the organ- 
ization which was the foundation of Mr. 
Truman’s victory of last November. The 
story of his contribution to that victory 
has not been told. 

As a political organizer, Senator 
McGrath stepped from the tiny arena of 
Rhode Island, where he had been vividly 
successful, to the nation as a whole. He 
took over the party chairmanship in Sep- 
tember, 1947, and went to work at once. 
There were innumerable trips to this or 
that section, meetings with Democratic 
leaders, a sounding of local problems and 
of what national headquarters could do 
about them, He plumbed situations down 
to the precinct level. 


Senator McGrath the 


is scarcely 


breezy, back-slapping politician of the 
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point given to it by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, it would be finished as a party. 

Between the Philadelphia Convention 
and the election, Mr. McGrath made three 
trips from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
back. He has lost track of the number of 
speeches he made, but considers these 
less important than his insistence on or- 
ganization everywhere, He describes a 
visit to one city as a typical day: 

The Senator arrived at 8 a.m., 
breakfasted with newspaper editors, 
made personal calls on a few dis- 
tinguished leaders, including the 
local head of the Catholic Church, 
of which he is a member. There fol- 
lowed a conference with Democratic 
leaders of the area, a luncheon with 
party workers, meetings with repre- 
sentatives of labor and other groups, 
and at night a big rally. After that, 
it was on to the next town, 


ey 


Throughout, Senator McGrath says he 
laid first emphasis on organization, oy- 
ganization all the way down to the pre- 
cincts, and especially upon plans for 
workers to get out the vote on Election 
Day. But, above all, he adds, it was vitally 
necessary to counteract the feeling that 
“it was impossible for us to win.” He 
adds: 

“I had to get the defeatism out of our 
workers first.” 

Mr. McGrath sat out election night at 
party headquarters in New York, quietly 
and confidently watching the returns, 
After the flash of victory, President Tru- 
man called him at once to express his 
thanks and congratulations. 

The doggedness that the Senator ap- 
plied to the Truman campaign has been 
typical of his career. During a boyhood 
devoted more to work than to relaxation, 
he decided to become a politician. While 
still in college, he attracted the attention 
of political leaders. Before leaving law 
school he was Vice Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. 

He began to climb the political ladder. 
He served as City Solicitor in Central 
Falls, and then as United States Attorney 
for Rhode Island. Meanwhile, he was 
making a small fortune in real estate and 
banking enterprises and building up his 
own political machine. Mr. McGrath 
joined innumerable societies, had some- 
thing for all the many groups that make 
up the people of his home State: labor, 
industrialists, the French Canadians, the 
Italians, and the old-line Yankees, as 
well. 

By 1940, he was ready. In that year he 
was elected Governor, and re-elected in 
1942 and 1944, when he ran 65,000 votes 
ahead of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He re- 


signed as Governor to become Solicitor | 


General under President Truman in 1945, 
but went back to Rhode Island and ran 
successfully for the Senate in 1946, a 
year when New England and most of 
the country went heavily Republican. 


3 ek Tis 


His ties with President Truman go J 


back to the Democratic Convention of 
1944. Mr. McGrath, then Governor of 
Rhode Island, made the first speech 


seconding Mr. Truman’s nomination for § 
the Vice Presidency. As he passed down 
the aisle, later, Mr. Truman caught his § 


sleeve and said: “Son, I'll never forget 
this.” Recently, there have been reports 
that an inner White House coterie is at 


odds with Mr. McGrath; but the Presi- 4 


dent, still unforgetful, is standing by the 
Senator. 
As a campaigner, Senator McGrath 


came out of Rhode Island with the repu- J 
tation of never having lost an election. © 


After the result of last November, that 


still remains true. Democrats look to the | 


Senator to keep his record unblemished 
in 1950. 
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Special Report. 


Return to easier credit for 
shoppers is being asked by some 
merchants. Less cash down, more 
time to pay are wanted. 

Argument, as sales slow, is 
that things hard to sell now will 
move if down payments, install- 
ments are reduced. 

But pressure on prices is Gov- 
ernment’s idea behind credit 
rules. Control, in some form, is 
likely to stay for now. 


As it gets harder to sell new cars, re- 
frigerators, furniture, clothing and 
other things, there is rising pressure 
on Government to ease the credit terms 
on which purchases may be made. The 
demand is for smaller down payments 
and a longer time in which to complete 
payments for goods. 

Demand for changes in Regulation W 
—the Federal Reserve Board regulation 
that restricts installment credit—is com- 
ing in particular from dealers in some 
makes of automobiles. Retailers of other 
products, too, are beginning to favor 
rules that will permit consumers to go 
more easily and more deeply into debt 
in order to satisfy current wants at the 
existing level of prices. Present rules will 
end automatically June 30 unless they 





(This 


article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a problem of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CREDIT CONTROL: DRAG ON SALES 


Merchants Ask Return to Easier Payments 





CREDIT CUSTOMERS 
Would easier terms attract more? 


$591. This is one third of a purchase 
price that has doubled since prewar 
1939. Then a buyer could have had the 
new model of the same car for a down 
payment of $170. 

Once he is over the down-payment 
hurdle, the buyer now is allowed 18 
months to pay off the balance. His 
monthly installment, thus, comes to 
$71.65. In prewar years, with 24 months 
to pay, the installment for this make of 
car was $31.60. 


If it is a more expensive car the 
motorist wants—one that retails today at 
an average of about $2,660—he can have 
this car for a down payment of $887 and 
monthly checks of $107.37. He recalls, 
however, that he bought the prewar 
model of the same car for $258 down and 
$48.20 a month. 

Result of the credit rules is that the 
motorist who could afford the more ex- 
pensive automobile in prewar days may 
have trouble in buying even the lowest- 
priced car today. Take the buyer who in 
1939 traded in his old car as a down 
payment of $430. His monthly install- 
ment then was $40.10. Under today’s 
rules, he cannot finance even the lowest- 
priced car for less than $70 a month- 
unless he pays more than $770 down. If 
his income has nearly doubled, he still 
can drive a new car, provided that he 
settles for the cheapest one available. 

That is the story of the purchase that- 
except for a house—requires the biggest 
outlay in most families. On other durable 
products, credit terms allowed by Gov- 
ernment restrictions are a bit easier. 
Minimum down payment is 20 per cent 
of the total price—instead of 334—and the 
time for compieting payments is 15 
months instead of 18. In practice, most 
merchants require from most _ buyers 
larger down payments and shorter terms 
than those. Usually, the most liberal 
terms are reserved for the low-income 
buyer who cannot buy without them. 

How these low-income buyers can be 
kept out of the market is shown by exam- 
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Fairs.) $305. , 
Arefrigerator, of relatively low price, 
now can be bought for little, if any, less 
than $48 down and $13.75 a month. The 
comparable 1939 model took $17.40 down 
for the average family and monthly re- 
mittances of $6.00. Many dealers, of 
ents course, let families of low but stable in- 
comes have the same refrigerator for 
much less down, ’ 
car the Effect of these changes in credit re- 
oday at quirements, dealers say, is to force many 
in have families who formerly bought more ex- 
387 and pensive products to take the lowest- 
recy priced goods they can find today. Many 
Prewat # \qw-income families who formerly bought 
wn and the lower-priced goods, meanwhile, are 
unable to buy at all, unless they have 
rat the Hf  ccumulated savings that will permit an 
Ore €X- @ even bigger down payment than the 
o Bs: Government requires. 
i The prewar practice of buying several 
dowal durable-goods products at the same time 
install. fe 5 Ne that is hit hard by credit restric- 
roday’s tions. A family formerly was able to 
iowa furnish a living room completely with 
onth— fe Y@rY low-priced furniture for $50 down 
vn, fg and $21.50 a month. Today, buying 
.e. still furniture of similar quality, a family must 
at he ie P4Y $200 down and $57.40 a month. If 
ble. the family is paying for a new car—even 
that— @ O! lowest price—the monthly drain comes 
iggest to more than 35 per cent of a $3,000-a- 
“able Year income. 
urabile 


Cow That situation, merchants report, is 
sasier, cutting down on sales that otherwise 
- cent 2 Would result from the current high mar- 
.d the @ "age rate. A newly married couple, set- 
15 © ting up in 1939 in a house that rented 
| for, say, $30 a month, might have bought 
Fall the products listed in the table on 
terms § Page 42—including the lower-priced car 
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» counting utilities, would have been about 
able. jm $107 
illus. @ . Poday, the couple doing the same 
vants | thing, and buying goods of comparable 
‘ing. @ OW quality, finds its down payment 
e of @ Nearly $950 and its fixed monthly bills 
that @ Uaning more than $200. That figure 
y as @ allows for no increase in rent. 

low- F Individuals, in the face of restrictions, 
ised § have gone into debt nearly $8,000,000,- 
t of #900 to pay for goods on the installment 
s to | Plan. They have, in other words, tapped 
25, | that much future purchasing power to 
s a) buy goods that are being used currently. 
and | This tends to step up demand currently, 
{, | While later curtailing demand as families 
that @ Pay off. Even so, installment credit is 
set (ot much more than half as great as in 
ual- (1940, when measured against consumer 
»wn comes. At present income levels, only 
rent half as much future buying power has 
oa i committed. 

re) Trend of consumer debt, steadily 
downward under wartime credit regula- 
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-of ventilation is de- 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





A rather recent development in the hous- 
ing field is the combination screen and 
storm window. This is installed perma- 
nently, and greatly eases the otherwise 
difficult job of changing from screens to 
storm windows and vice versa. An exceed- 
ingly interesting new window of this gen- 
eral type has just been shown to Revere 
because it is made of a Revere brass. 
The new window is entirely brass- 
framed, and fits flush into the house win- 
dow, making it wind-and-weather tight. 
It has two brass-bound glass panes slid- 
ing in brass channels and held firmly in 
place by a simple brass slide. These panes, 
either or both, can be 
removed by hand in a 


| Tk enties Coke agieed on Pe intiasa were 


fabrication requires severe forming, in- 
cluding some 180-degree bends, he came 
to Revere for assistance in selecting the 
right alloy, temper and annealing tech- 
nique. The result is a window that is good 
looking, with a golden red color. Under 
difficult weather conditions, as at the sea- 
shore, it stands up and should outlast the 
house. Naturally, it cannot rust, rot, or 
warp. 

Revere’s collaboration with the win- 
dow manufacturer is typical. When re- 
quested, we are delighted to tell all we 
know about our many metals, not only 
the brasses, but also bronzes, coppers, 
and aluminum alloys. 
. These are made in va- 





few seconds from in- 
side the house, and a 
screen panel substi- 
tuted. At the bottom 
of the window is a 
narrow brass insert 
which can be removed 
if only a small amount 





rious forms, including 
sheet and strip, bar, 
rod and wire, forgings, 
and extruded shapes. 
The latter, incidental- 
ly, in brass, copper 
and aluminum, have 
many architectural 





uses, including win- 





sired. An additional 
feature is the provi- 
sion of a slip joint with 5@ inch play to 
take up expansion and contraction such 
as sometimes occurs, particularly in new 
houses, and to permit adjustment to 
older houses whose windows may not be 
quite true or uniform in dimensions. 
Brass fs a generic term, because cop- 
per and zinc can be successfully alloyed 
in various proportions. Thus there are 
many brasses. In addition, each is avail- 
able in different tempers, gauges and the 
like. The manufacturer of this window 
said that he had always regarded brass as 
a quality material, and never thought of 
using anything else. Since the method of 





dows, thresholds, hand 
rails and the like. 

We regard every material as having 
its own advantages, many of which are 
not shared with other products. That is 
why there are so many different Revere 
metals and alloys, offering a wide choice. 
This diversity of products, and complete 
knowledge about them, is customary in 
American industry. No matter what any 
supplier makes, he is well informed about 
it, and is only too glad to share his knowl- 
edge. After all, his customers make it 
possible for him to increase his business 
and his knowledge. In other words, you 
pay for both experience and materials. 
Are you using both? 
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REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


wk Ww 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 




















The finishing touch to a perfect train! 


Spectacular Skytop Lounge and 
private-room sleepers 


H, . OLYMPIAN, : 


Super-speed schedule between 


CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
ST.PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS 
BUTTE - SPOKANE 
SEATTLE - TACOMA 





For a color booklet on the Olympian H1awataa, 
write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 904 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Crest-to-canyon views of a mountain 
wonderland from the glass enclosed 
Skytop Lounge—a new departure in 
car design. And you'll find the private 
rooms in The Milwaukee Road’s 
new Olympian Hrawatua sleeping 
cars perfect in every detail. 


NEW BEDROOMS with two 
beds have enclosed lavatories, ample 
luggage space, and full length closets. 
Adjoining bedrooms open into con- 
necting suites for family parties. 
NEW ROOMETTES for one offer 
full privacy with room facilities in 
compact form. Radio control and 
circulating ice water in all rooms. 

Board the Olympian H1awatTHa 
for a “dream ride” come true. 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
Roap 











The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 


Special Report 


tions, has risen at a controlled rate du; 
ing most of the period since 1945, 

In 1946 and 1947, under credit cop 
trols, total installment -debt increased 4 
a rate of $143,000,000 a month, Tha 
was at a time when durable goods bough 
before the war were wearing out, an 
many families accumulated savings tha 
allowed heavy buying despite controls 

In 1948, installment credit rose } 
$196,000,000 a month. That was th 
average rate of increase from Novembe 
1947, when credit controls were lifted 
through September, 1948, when Regula 
tion W was restored. 

In 1949, the situation under credj 
controls is one that merchants say ha 
shifted sharply since the period of con 
trols just after the war. In 1946 and 
1947, the wants of families with hig 
incomes—or sizable savings—were grea 
enough to create a demand that far ex 
ceeded supply for most goods. Today 
the wants of these families have bee 
largely filled. Retailers, thus, must sel 





more goods to the less well-to-do cong 
sumers. But it is these consumers, mer) 
chants declare, who are unable to buy 


because of credit restrictions. 


To support that assertion, retailers citdy 
official statistics to show that consumem) 


purchases of durable goods dropped 
sharply in relation to incomes in they 


last quarter of 1948, after controls wera) 


reinstated. Those figures—seasonally adj 
justed—show that retail sales of furniture! 
and household furnishings declined 
nearly 14 per cent in relation to incomes 
Sales of household appliances and) 
radios fell more'than 13 per cent, when 
measured against personal income. [| 

This is the situation in which mer) 
chants are beginning to demand am) 
easing of Government restrictions on int 
stallment-buying terms. 

Relief from credit rules could comé 
in several forms. 


An end to controls is within the 


power of FRB, but any such action ig 
doubtful. FRB officials say that the pur 
pose of the credit regulation is to restricl 
demand for durable goods until supplie 
catch up, and a downward pressure om 
prices results. Why get excited, they say/® 
when the regulation is reported to be dog 
ing what it was intended to do? 
Easing of controls, however, ca 










come before too long if downward pres¥® 
sure on prices continues. Most likely 
modification is allowance of a longem 
period in which to complete payment)” 
Down-payment requirements probably 


are to stay as they are for a time. 

But any easing of credit regulations 
probably is to wait until the weakness iv 
prices of durable goods is widespread. Se 
long as official view is that inflation forces 
dominate, consumer-credit rules are nol) 
expected to be eased. 
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controls Unions will not get all they 
wa z want from Congress in new labor 
vembest law. Republicans and some Dem- 
Rs: ocrats in Congress will team up 
SN to save as much of Taft-Hartley 
t credil Act as possible. 
72 Administration proposal goes 
146 ang further to restrict labor than 
th hig} ynions would like. Machinery to 
‘foul delay big strikes is planned, juris- 
a dictional walkouts would be out- 










lawed. 

Quick repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, demanded by labor unions and 
the Truman Administration, is not now 
in sight. Passage by Congress of a new 
labor law appears to be weeks away. 
And the law that finally comes out may 
retain a number of provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act that are disliked by 
unions. 

This prospect is shaping up as the re- 


ust sel 
Jo conte 
‘S, mer 
to buy ‘s 


rniturey 


eclined sult of the Administration’s decision to 
comes hold brief hearings on a repeal bill and 
$s and) rush it to the Senate floor. This strategy 
when may have backfired, however. Republi- 


? 


e. ee 


F cans had wanted to have a part in writ- 
| mer 


ing a new bill in the Senate Labor Com- 


nd am’ mittee, Instead, the Administration bill 

on inj will be sent to the Senate floor with little 
change and a prolonged fight is expected 

com@ to result. Republicans will offer a long 
series of amendments, and the debate. 

n the; in the Senate alone may drag on for 

ion is~ weeks, 

e pur Legislation that is pieced together bit 


by bit on the Senate floor may be less fa- 
vorable to labor than a bill that is written 
in committee after full deliberation. There 
is more opportunity for logrolling, with 
one group of Senators agreeing to sup- 
port provisions it may not like in order 
to win support for its own ideas, Labor 
also faces a Senate line-up that contains 
a majority of members who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law when it was enacted. 
How many of these have changed their 
minds is questionable. 





Me The Administration wants early repeal 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act and a return to 
ss in the Wagner Act, with a few amendments. 
d.$@— Republicans and a number of Southern 
orcéy_ Democrats will hold out for retention of 
» nol] = much of the Taft-Hartley law. What each 


side wants is beginning to take shape. 
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UNIONS FACING SETBACK 


Congress Likely to 


Administration proposals for a 
new labor law go further than union 
leaders were willing to go when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was being drafted. These 
ideas will provide a basis for Congress in 
writing a bill, but what is finally enacted 
is expected to include more restrictions 
on unions than are included among the 
proposals drafted by a committee of 
White House advisers, headed by Labor 
Secretary Maurice J. Tobin. 

Big strikes in critical industries, such 
as coal, will be handled by a new type of 
mediation procedure if Administration 
plans meet with congressional approval. 
The Administration wants to scrap the 
present machinery with its 80-day in- 
junctions and boards of inquiry that do 
not have the power to recommend terms 
of settlement in disputes. Administra- 
tion officials want to make the mediation 
procedure more flexible, and to allow for 
emergency boards that would recom- 
mend settlement terms in disputes, at 
least in the more important controversies. 

Jurisdictional strikes will be out- 
lawed if Congress accepts Administra- 
tion ideas on this subject, which seems 
likely. A union thus will be prohibited 
from striking in order to force an em- 
ployer to assign work to its members 
when another union’s members already 
are on the job. 

Secondary boycotts of certain types 
will be prohibited under Administration 


Retain Parts of Taft Act 


suggestions, but these suggestions do not 
cover as many types of boycotts as now 
are outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
will be kept at five members, if the Ad- 
ministration bill is enacted. The Board 
will regain its authority over issuance of 
complaints, and the Board’s General 
Counsel will lose his independent status. 

The Mediation Service will be re- 
turned to the Labor Department if the 
Administration has its way. If the Serv- 
ice loses its independent status, Cyrus S. 
Ching is expected to resign as Director. 

Congress may not accept all of these 
Administration ideas, but the general out- 
lines may be adopted. From this starting 
point, the Republicans, led by Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, hope to add various other 
restrictions on uniens. They will attempt 
to amend the Senate Labor Committee 
bill that is to be sponsored by the Com- 
mittee’s chairman, Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Utah. 

Republican proposals follow the 
pattern of a bill approved by the Senate 
in 1947. This bill was revised in con- 
ference committee before coming out as 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The “closed shop” will continue to 
be outlawed if Republican leaders have 
their way. Many Democrats, however, 
favor restoring the “closed shop.” It also 
is proposed that this type of contract be 
permitted in industries or plants where 





ON CAPITOL HILL: TAFT, TOBIN & THOMAS 
After prolonged debate, will labor bill be recognizable? 
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DRIVE FOR PENSION PLAN 
SOCIAL SECURITY IN 1949 


EXECUTIVE BOARD SETS BARGAINING OBJECTIVES 





‘SECURITY’ HITS THE HEADLINES 
... old age can be pleasant 


it was in effect before passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Most Republicans prob- 
ably will go along with Democrats in 
eliminating the present requirement that 
an employe election be held before a 
“union shop” contract is signed. 

Rules of conduct for unions, as well 
as employers, will be included in any 
new law, if the Republicans win enough 
support. These rules will make it an un- 
fair labor practice for a union to refuse to 
bargain in good faith with employers, or 
for a union to coerce workers into join- 
ing. Mass picketing that seeks to force 
nonunion workers to stay away from 
their jobs also may be outlawed. 

Damage suits against unions for vio- 
lations of contracts also will be author- 





ized as in the present law, if Republican 
proposals go through. 

Foremen will continue to be denied 
the aid of the Labor Board in union activi- 
ties, under another proposal. 

Free speech for employers is to be 
guaranteed as in the present law, if these 
proposals carry. 

Notice of strikes will be required 60 
days before a walkout or contract dead- 
line under another Republican suggestion. 

Republicans also want all types of sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes 
outlawed, going beyond the Democratic 
proposal, The Republicans favor an in- 
dependent Mediation Service and reten- 
tion of the independent status for NLRB’s 
General Counsel. 


—Hamilton Wright 


ELDERLY COAL MINERS 
... retirement pay may be higher 
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HOW WELFARE PLANS 
WOULD AID WORKERS 


Old age can be very pleasant for work 
ers if unions get all the social-security 
benefits they now are demanding from 
Congress and employers. Coal miners, 
who already have pensions, and auto 
workers, who are asking for them, pro- 
vide examples. 

A miner who retires at 62 receives 
$100 a month from a fund financed by 
employers. If he were to receive the max- 
imum retirement pay proposed by Presi- 


dent Truman, he would get another 


$144.90 at the age of 65. The Truman 
plan also would permit him to earn an 
additional $40 a month after retirement. 


That makes a total of $284.90 « month 


he might receive. 


If temporarily disabled, a miner now & 


gets as much as $60 a month from the 
union’s welfare fund, plus $20 for his 
wife and $10 for every child. Mr. Tru- 


man’s plan would enable him to draw § 


an additional $45 a week for 26 weeks, 


as a maximum. Thus he might be paid as J 


much as $280 a month for 26 weeks’ dis- 
ability. 

Permanent disability would entitle a 
miner to draw his Government old-age 


pension immediately. That could amount 


to a maximum of $144.90 under the Tru- 
man proposal. If he had a wife and two 
children, he could draw a maximum dis- 


ability pay of $100 a month from the | 
union welfare fund, or a possible total of | 


$244.90 a month. 


When a miner dies, his family receives 


$1,000 from the union fund, The Govern- 


ment’s plan would add $289 for funeral | 


expenses, plus benefits as high as $150 


a month for a widow and two children. | 
An auto worker, if the CIO United | 
Auto Workers wins all its demands, also | 


could get a pension as high as $244.90 a 


month. He, like the miner, might add up | 


to $40 monthly from part-time jobs to 
this, for a possible total of $284.90 a 
month, 

Disability benefits being sought by the 
UAW are higher than those paid to coal 
miners by their union. UAW members at 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. plant are receiv- 
ing $15 a week while temporarily dis- 
abled, under an existing plan, and the 
union wants to raise this to $30 weekly. 
For temporary disabilities, an auto work- 
er might get up to $75 a week in bene- 
fits. 

In case of death, the Kaiser-Frazer 
plan provides for a payment of $2,000 to 
the family of the auto worker, Other auto 
companies presumably will be asked to 
equal this payment. The federal pro- 








gee 





gram, as proposed, would add $289 for } 


funeral expenses and monthly benefits of 
$150 for a wife and two children. 
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Borg-Warner ix working hand in hand 












































or_his § eS o » 
Tre} with Americas newest motor maker... 
aw 
weeks, 
aid as | 4 
de | Kaiser-Frazer ! 
re 7 Almost come American To fine precision standards, Borg-Warner creates essential 
nount | benefits every day operating parts that supply Kaiser-Frazer’s special needs 
7 pe! from the 185 products of Today Kaiser-Frazer is distinctive as the first new company in twenty 
a : years to join the ranks of leading U. S. automobile makers. Borg- 
n dis- | Warner feels proud of its association with this lusty newcomer whose 


n by BORG -WARNER cars are winning so much attention. 
tal o 


At present, 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles are equipped with 
one or more B-W parts. The list includes transmissions, automatic 


created for the automotive, ; “pee 
: overdrives, clutches, universal joints, propeller shafts, 


2eives 








vern- aviation, marine, farm implement, radiators and timing chains. i 

ineral | and home appliance industries. “Design it better—make it better” is the rule at 

$150 Borg-Warner. That, plus proved engineering skills 

dren. and large-scale facilities, will help to bring important Fy i 
nited and bright, new advances in your “car of tomorrow.” if 
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for 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 
s of South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 
GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON ‘© MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * 

DRT NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL 

WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Before choosing any printing paper... = 


ale : 
1“ : 
R | | Bi 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


You'll see the kind of surface tha 

brings out color printing in brilliant, 
flashing beauty . . . makes lines of 
type sharp, clear, distinct. For the 
“brightness” quality is skillfully R 
blended-in throughout every step in 
the manufacture of Levelcoat paper 
... concluding with Kimberly-Clark’s 
special “‘lustre-coating” process. 


Le 


Look at Levelcoat... 2 
for smoothness FF 


Compare its swan-smooth surface 
with the paper you are now using. 
Test Levelcoat on your delicate print- 
ing jobs. Discover how this smoother 
texture can improve the quality of 
your printing. And remember that 
Levelcoat is precision-coated with h 
the finest of “face-powder” clays 
to give such perfect performance. 














Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


® Vitally important to performance on 
i the press is the quality of pick- 
resistance... in which Levelcoat ex- 
cels. Yet this is but one of many 
features which help prevent expen- 
= sive stoppages. That’s why Levelcoat 
= Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat, not is such a favorite —for trouble-free 

an actual booklet. performance means lower cost to ad- 
vertisers, better returns for printers. 


rood leeleoat” Levelooat print 
printing papers are 
E VE LCOAT made in these grades: Trufect*, 
PRINTING PAPERS Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business, though producing and sell- 
ing at a near-record rate for peace- 
time, is not lifting output and sale 
of goods and services fast enough 
to maintain full employment. 

Factory output rose to 199.7 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
January 22 from 198.8 the previous 
week. The October peak was 202. 

Department-store sales fell to 284 
on the indicator below from 291 the 
previous week and 307 in Decem- 
ber. Sales were cut in latest week 
by severe weather in. the West. 

Retail-store sales, spurred by mark- 
downs, jumped in December to a 
rate of $132,300,000,000 per year, 
3 per cent above December, 1947, 
and a new record in dollars and 
physical volume. 

Layoffs, however, are still. rising. 
Continued claims for unemployment 
compensation rose to 1,569,000 in 
the week ended January 15, up 
592,000 from a year ago. 

Employment is leveling off, even de- 
clining in some industries. Jobs in 
nonagricultural establishments rose 
seasonally to 46,092,000 in Decem- 
ber, 474,000 above a year earlier. 
Government jobs, however, made 
up 356,000 of the increase. Manu- 
facturing employment was 112,000 
below a year ago, service 60,000. 


Manufacturing employment fell to * 


16,242,000 for the first year-to-year 
loss since the war. Manufacturing 
jobs were 207,000 fewer than in 
November, 441,000 less tk »n at the 
September peak. Layoffs centered 


(1935-39 = 100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Corporate Profits and 
Business Expenditures 


_ For Plant and Equipment 
Bils. 


$20 Corporate Profits 
After Taxes ~> 
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in textile, apparel, leather, canning, 
machinery, furniture and lumber 
industries. 

the labor force, nearly 
1,000,000 persons last year, will 
swell unemployment in 1949 if the 
volume of goods and services does 
not rise more rapidly. Orders un- 
der the national-defense and_for- 
eign-aid programs are likely to 
revive manufacturing employment. 
For all industry, however, new jobs 
now in sight are not sufficient to 
keep unemployment from growing. 


Business spending for inventories 


and plant and equipment does not 





promise to create more new jobs in 
1949. Business is holding inven- 
tories to a minimum, is likely to 
spend a bit less on plant and equip- 
ment, even if corporate taxes do 
not rise. 

Higher taxes on corporations prob- 
ably would cut plant and equip- 
ment expenditures still more. These 
outlays, as shown by the top chart, 
are closely related to corporate 
profits after taxes. Both are affected 
by prosperity and depression. Be- 
yond that, profits now largely de- 
termine how much money is avail- 
able for expansion. Business is re- 
luctant to sell stock at present low 
prices or to borrow for purchases 
at the present level of costs. 


Government spending, however, is 


rising. Budget expenditures, at 
$33,.791.000,000 in the year ended 
June 30, 1948, are set at $40,180,- 
000,000 in thé current fiscal year 
and $41,858,000,000 in 1950. Au- 
thority to obligate $44,600,000,000 
is being sought for 1950. 


Cost-of-living declines are permit- 


ting consumers to absorb 
goods. The index fell to 171.4 per 
cent of 1935-39 on December 15, 
the third straight drop. 


more 


Recent gains in consumer spending 


show that lower prices will move 
goods in bigger volume. Price cuts, 
if they come when supports of the 
boom are still strong, will widen 
the market for goods and services 
and ease any drop in 
activity. 


business 


FACTORY 
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Finance Week. 
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BIG FIRMS TO CARRY TAX LOAD? 


Rate Would Be Raised at Top, Cut at Bottom 


Higher taxes for corporations, 
lower taxes for smaller firms are 
being studied, are winning wide 
support in Congress. 

Idea is a graduated corporate 
tax rate, aimed at leveling profits 
out a bit, raising more revenue 
for U. S. Treasury. 

Top tax leaders are against it, 
probably will have their way de- 
spite political appeal of cracking 
down on big business. 

Big profits that pile up in the hands 
of a few hundred large corporations 
are beginning to attract attention 
among congressional tax planners. 
The pressure is on to reshuffle profits, 
using the powerful weapon of taxa- 
tion to do it. 

The idea, which appeals to some Ad- 
ministration supporters in Congress, is to 
set up a fully graduated corporate tax 
rate, similar to the system now used on 
individual taxes, Companies with the big- 
gest profits would pay higher taxes, Com- 


panies with small or moderate profits 
would get a tax cut. Tax increases would 
more than offset tax cuts, so that the U.S. 
Treasury would come out ahead. 

The scheme is running into opposition 
among some of the top tax leaders of the 
House and Senate, and probably will be 
rejected by Congress in the end. But it 
is not yet to be dismissed as a possibility. 
It has wide political appeal as a way of: 
(1) cracking down on big business, and 
(2) helping to balance the federal 
budget. 

Massing of profits in top-bracket 
corporations is the thing that catches the 
eye of Congress, What is happening is 
shown in detail in the chart and table on 
this page. Estimates given here for the 
calendar year 1949 assume a lower level 
of profits than estimates used by the 
United States Treasury in making its fed- 
eral budget forecasts. Distribution of 
profits among the 280,000 tax-paying 
corporations is based on a projection of 
past experience, as reported officially by 
the Treasury in its publication, “Statistics 
of Income.” 

Less than $1,000,000 of net taxable 
income is earned by 277,124 corpora- 
tions, or 99 out of every 100 profit-making 
corporations, This 99 per cent of tax-pay- 


ing corporations earn net incomes total- 
ing $8,216,120,000, or less than 30 per 
cent of aggregate corporate incomes. 
They pay about 27 per cent of the total 
of corporate taxes, 

Above $1,000,000 in annual net earn- 
ings, there are an estimated 3,409 cor- 
porations with combined net incomes of 
$20,183,880,000. In other words, a little 
more than 1 per cent of U.S. corporations 
earn nearly $2.50 for every $1 earned by 
the remaining 99 per cent. 

The $28,400,000,000 estimate used 
here for aggregate corporate earnings 
covers profit-making concerns alone, No 


allowance is made for losses suffered by 


other corporations. 

Above $5,000,000, there are only 
773 corporations, yet they can be ex- 
pected, if past experience holds, to earn 
more money and pay more to the Treas- 
ury in taxes than all the other corporations 
combined, 

Above $10,000,000, net is earned by 
only 888 companies, They account for 
$12,132,480,000 in income, or 43 per 
cent of the total for all corporations, They 
pay about the same proportionate share of 
the whole corporate tax burden. 

This is the background of current de- 
mands to force some leveling of corporate 


Where Corporate Tax Burden Falls 


(ESTIMATES FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1949) 





AGGREGATE NET 
TAXABLE INCOME 


$8,216,120,000 


AGGREGATE 
INCOME TAX 
(PRESENT LAW) 


<fPy 57.889, 792,000 
277,124 


CORPORATIONS 
WITH NET INCOME 






UNDER 


$1,000,000 





AGGREGATE NET 
TAXABLE INCOME 


$20,183,880,000 






CORPORATIONS 
WITH NET INCOME 
ABOVE 


$1,000,000 


Netsncome Number of uote, intr Tox 

— Corporations Income {Present Law) 

Less than $5,000 144,682 $ 247,080,000 $ 51,887,000 

$5,000-$10,000 40,011 286,840,000 61,972,000 

$10,000-$15,000 19,680 241,400,000 53,553,000 

$15,000-$25,000 20,352 394,760,000 89,162,000 

$25,000-$50,000 20,058 707,160,000 224,352,000 

$50,000-$100,000 13,676 965,600,000 366,926,000 

$100,000-$250,000 11,037 _‘1,729,560,000 657,260,000 

id eee ed $250,000-$500,000 4,806 — 1,681,280,000 638,855,000 
i 1674 65 9 000 $500,000-$1,000,000 2,822 —1,962,440,000 745,825,000 
wipes? $1,000,000-$5,000,000 2,636 + 5,336,360,000 —-2,028,070,000 
$5,000,000-$10,000,000 385 —2,715,040,000 —_—‘1,032,731,000 

$10,000,000 and over 388 12,132,480,000 4,613,858,000 

Total 280,533  28,400,000,000 10,564,451,000 
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How temporary 


is your “temporary” help? 








You know from experience that it’s usually 
not temporary at all... that almost invariably 
it becomes a permanent boost in your current 
operating expense. 


For the day is past when the problems of office 
operation could be met profitably with stop- 
gap measures. The increased tempo of today’s 
business demands modern methods and equip- 
ment. It requires mechanized efficiency to keep 
your office payroll stable. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroug & 


With the proper machines for each job, your 
personnel can do their work much faster with 
less effort. There’s less need for emergency 
hiring even during peak periods. Up-to-the- 
minute data and figures are on your desk when 
you reach for them... . overtime is pared to a 
thrifty minimum. 


« 
Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 


pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
—B 
~ fh) 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
























FACTS, FIGURES 
and DECISIONS 
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TELL IT... 
DON’T YELL IT! 
Select-O-Phone is a 


real Telephone System 
! 
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KELLOGG 
SELECT-O-PHONE 


AUTOMATIC PRIVATE TELEPHONE and PAGING SYSTEM 


Owning your own inexpensive Select-O- 
Phone System is like having extra hours 
added to every working day. The staff 
spend more time at their desks working— 
less time walking. Facts, figures and deci- 
sions flow faster — and the whole business 
runs smoother. 


Select-O-Phone is a true automatic 
telephone system. Permits unlimited simul- 
taneous conversations, every one private 
and secret. It takes no operator, gives in- 
stant dial service for 5 to 48 desks. Every 
station is a master station. Anyone can call 
anyone else—or call a conference with 
any or all persons on the system. 


You pay no rent. You buy the system 
outright and let it pay for itself out of 
savings. Takes 25 to 50 percent of the load 
off your switchboard. Simple to install. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULi DETAILS 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
6650 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, III. 




















Send full information how Select-O-Phone can save 
money and improve my company's operation. 

NAME 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. STATE 
Dee 
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profits, to fix tax rates in a way that will 
hit large corporations and relieve smaller 
corporations. 

In its study of income distribution, 
Congress finds a striking contrast between 
corporate earnings and individual earn- 
ings. 

On the individual side, income is con- 
centrated in the hands of the numerous 
group of small taxpayers. Persons with 
net incomes of $5,000 or more account 
for only $1 out of every $5 earned by 
individuals in this country, Yet, because 
of the graduation of personal tax rates, 
this higher income group pays nearly 
half the total of revenue collected from 
taxes on individual income. 

On the corporate side, income tends 
to concentrate in the hands of the few 
at the top. Here, tax rates do not grad- 
uate above $50,000 of net earnings, For 
all above that point, there is a flat tax 
rate of 38 per cent. In other words, a 
company earning $100,000,000 pays ex- 
actly the same tax rate as a company 
earning $100,000, This is the point that 
is attracting attention of some of the 
Aaministration’s tax and economic plan- 
ners, 

One plan, which has become the 
working basis for official studies of a 
fully graduated corporate tax rate, would 
reduce the tax burden of every corpora- 
tion earning less than $900,000 net, and 
increase the burden of corporations earn- 
ing more than $900,000, This proposal 
has been offered by Representative Mike 
Monroney (Dem.), of Oklahoma, a mem- 
ber of the tax-writing Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Actually, the brunt of the tax increase 
proposed by the Monroney bili would 
fall on the 3,400 corporations earning 
more than $1,000,000 a year. These com- 
panies would get a tax increase of about 
$1,850,000,000, The remaining 277,000 
corporations would get a tax cut of about 
$450,000,000, For the Treasury, the net 
result would be an estimated $1,400,- 
000,000 increase in revenue. 

Mr. Monroney proposes a set of rates 
beginning at 10 per cent and rising to 
50 per cent of net above $2,000,000. 
Present rates begin at 21 per cent and 
rise to 38 per cent at $50,000. 

At the bottom of the income scale, the 
corporate tax would be reduced by 52 
per cent, At the top, it would be increased 
by 31 per cent, 

This idea ‘is being adopted. by some 
who, until recently, had been urging an 
excess-profits tax, The graduated tax is 
given a better chance in Congress, al- 
though it, too, is running into some 
powerful opposition. 

Against the plan, questions of both 
equity and economics are being raised. 
Opponents include some of the men, both 
in the House and Senate, whose opinions 





on tax policy carry greatest weight. Their 
arguments include these: 

Stockholders, as well as the corpora- 
tions themselves, must be considered jn 
fixing corporate tax rates, It is argued 
that a fully graduated corporate rate 
would discriminate against stockholders 
in big companies and favor stockholders 
in smaller companies. 

One big company, for example, might 
have as many as 400,000 stockholders. 
made up largely of persons of moderate 
means who rely on their dividends to 
help pay the cost of living. That company, 
under Mr. Monroney’s proposal, would 
have to pay a tax of nearly 50 per cent. 
A smaller but prosperous competitor, 
under a graduated scale, might have to 
pay a tax of only 30 per cent. Such a 
company might be wholly owned by a 
small group of well-to-do stockholders, 

Thus, it is argued that total dollar 
earnings of the corporation itself are 
not a fair measure of how much the 
Government is justified in taxing away, 

A penalty on success, opponents of 
the plan declare, would be the real 
effect of a graduated tax system. The 
point is made that small companies, en- 
joying a tax advantage over bigger com- 
petitors, would have less incentive to 
take the risk of expanding to earn more 
money. The same general argument is 
used by many who feel that present 
individual tax rates, which run as high 
as 77 per cent in top brackets, tend to 
stifle incentive to save and invest. 

In the future, if the principle of a 
fully graduated corporate tax is estab- 
lished, it is feared’ by some that the 
Government might go to extremes with 
the taxing power, using it to exercise 
direct control over the size of corpora- 
tions. 

These arguments, over the years, have 
won out. The idea of a graduated tax on 
corporations has been proposed many 
times. Congress consistently has turned 
it down, clinging to the principle of a 
graduated rate in the bottom brackets 
alone, and a flat rate for corporations in 
all other brackets. 

The prospect is that Congress will 
vote down the graduated corporate tax 
again in 1949. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which has had most to do with 
making tax policy in recent years, seems 
to be lining up against such a tax. If this 
Committee approves any tax increase at 
all, it probably will be in the form of a 
moderately higher flat rate for corpora- 
tions earning more than $50,000 a year. 

But, in the meantime, much is to be 
heard from Mr. Monroney’s plan and 
others along the same line. There is 
widespread appeal in the idea of raising 
taxes in top brackets, cutting them in all 
other brackets, and coming out with 
more revenue in the bargain. 
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At tax-paying time, there always are 
questions of deductions from income that 
can be taken to reduce the amount of 
tax, One of the first questions concerns 
what can and what cannot be deducted 
as entertainment expense, 

Entertainment is business for many cor- 
porations and individuals alike. A cock- 
tail party or a luncheon, while being en- 
joyed for itself, also can become a tax 
deduction, A corporation, for example, 
can pay party expenses for 62 cents on 
the dollar when that expense is deduct- 
ible, since 38 per cent of its earned dollar 
goes to taxes, Many individuals can pay 
for their parties at an actual cost of 50 
cents on the dollar or less if they can de- 
duct that cost from taxable income. 

The catch, however, is that not all 
entertainment is deductible. 


When can entertainment become a 

tax deduction from income? 
Entertainment is considered a business 
expense, deductible on income tax re- 
turns, when an individual or corporation 
can prove that it was necessary for busi- 
ness purposes, or contributed to the suc- 
cess of the business, 


What constitutes proof? 

The line between what is a necessary 
entertainment expense and what is not 
often is very thin. But taxpayers can be 
required to give definite evidence that 
there was a real business purpose behind 
their entertainment. Tax officials fre- 
quently rely upon what is the custom in 
a business in deciding what is deductible 
as an entertainment expense. Thus, sales- 
men usually can get deductions for the 
cost of entertaining clients, since that is 
customary, But where, for example, a 
doctor entertains a patient or a lawyer en- 
tertains a client, that would not as a rule 
result in a deductible expense. 


Can an ordinary individual deduct 
entertainment expenses? 

Not as a rule, But there are exceptions. 
If an employe took his boss out to lunch 
or dinner, he might possibly prove that 
this was entirely for business purposes. 
But proof could be required. Also em- 
ployers sometimes can take deductions 
for entertaining their assistants or em- 
ployes for ‘business reasons, 


What other entertainment costs can 
be deducted? 
These can cover a wide field, as long as 
a business purpose is shown, Such en- 
tertainment can involve lunches, dinners 
and parties in hotels and restaurants or in 
private homes, Deductible expenses can 
cover the cost of tickets to theaters, con- 
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HOW ENTERTAINMENT CUTS TAX 





certs or sporting events, along with food, 
drinks and tips. 


Some companies, as well as individuals, 
get deductions for big parties and other 
forms of entertainment. These have some 
underlying business purposes, such as 
obtaining contracts or establishing better 
public relations, though they also are of 
a social nature, Such parties, in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, often are attended 
by Government officials, members of 
Congress, the press and others, But, to 
qualify for business deductions, expendi- 
tures for these entertainments are sup- 
posed to have a definite business purpose. 


Next, can club dues be deducted? 
In some cases, they can be deducted, and 
in other cases they cannot. It all depends 
on whether membership in a club has a 
business or professional. purpose, perhaps 
involving entertainment of business 
guests, or is mainly social, Thus, some 
members of a club might be allowed a 
business-expense deduction for their dues, 
while other members of the same club 
would not. In the same way, membership 
fees paid to a professional society or 
trade association can be deducted where 
a business purpose is shown, 


When can travel expenses be de- 
ducted? 
A person usually-can deduct the necessary 
cost of a business trip that he pays out of 
his own pocket, The same applies for 
trips to conventions or other business or 
professional meetings, even though there 
is personal enjoyment as well as business 
value in the trips. Deductible travel ex- 
penses cover transportation, hotel rooms, 
meals and tips while away from home. 
A taxpayer cannot take any deduction, 
however, for the cost of commuting be- 
tween his home and place of business. 


Considerable tax savings can result, in 
many cases, from claiming deductions for 
business entertainment and for other ex- 
penditures having a business purpose. 
But tax collectors often scrutinize such 
claims, particularly when large amounts 
are involved, They can demand proof of 
the amounts spent and of the business 
purpose involved. Furthermore, taxpayers 
must itemize such expenditures to get 
tax credit. For business and professional 
men, a special section is set aside on the 
tax return Form 1040 for deductible ex- 
penses, Other taxpayers list these ex- 
penses as miscellaneous deductions. De- 
ductions for business-travel expenses 
are shown on returns when figuring a 
taxpayer's “adjusted gross income” on 
page 1 of Form 1040. 























1 HAVE A “U.S.” 
ELECTRIC PLANT... 


1500 to 7500 WATTS 
Storms can't shut off your 
oil burner; frozen food 
won't thaw; and you need 
never be in darkness with 
ao ‘'U.S."" stand-by Elec- 
tric Plant. It's cheap in- 
suroncel 





1500 to 15,000 WATTS 
In case of high-line fail- 
vrea “ "* unit can 
keep your farm “‘going.”* 
It operates pumps, fur- 
nace, locker, refrigerator, 
milker, separator, radio; 
etc. 





1500 to 140,000 WATTS 


In many industries the 
damage caused by just 
one power failure would 
justify and pay for a 
**U.S."" unit. These units 
prevent spoilage — lost 
production — lost profits. 


You'll find “U.S.” units in vital spots 
throughout the world. For over 30 
years United States Motors has been 
building the World’s«most complete 
line of engine-generator units. They’re 
noted for their dependability. 


Write or wire, stating type of plant in 
which interested. 


| UNITED STATES 
MOTORS CORP. 


585 Nebraska St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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SEE HOW MUCH NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN SAVE YOU! 


Mechanization, which has enabled industry to meet rising factory costs, is just as necessary to cut office costs. 


Concerns of every size and type report more work...better work...and savings ranging to 30% —often more! 
These savings, resulting from a combination of time-saving advantages found only in National Accounting 
Machines, often pay for the National installation in the first year! 
Ask your local National representative——a trained analyst-—to study your present 
accounting set-up, and then tell you how much saving you can reasonably expect. Written 
No cost or obligation, of course. . 


FEBRU 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO caiy anbestens'» Renins Manele 





Trend of American Business 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business conditions continue to be Spotty. Continued strength is shown in 
some areas; weakness is developing in others. There seems to be no set pattern. 
Steel production continues to go forward at an all-time record rate. 
Automobile output is high and demand heavy, particularly for lower-priced 
models of the three biggest producers. Expensive automobiles sell less easily. 
Building industry has spotty trends. Housing starts are declining--have 
been since May. Public building is rising. Contracts, over all, are dropping. 
Textile industry is a bit weaker. That's the condition, too, in several 
other nondurable-goods lines. Cotton consumption by industry is down sharply. 
Inventories probably are being liquidated. Department stores ended 1948 
with large inventories and began 1949 with a low level of outstanding orders. 
In general, however, production is holding well. Trade is above a year ago 
in dollar volume. Employment is slipping, here and there, but remains high. 
Prices appear definitely to be easing in more fields. Boom probably is receding. 

















Another wage raise for workers probably is going to be harder to get. 
Living-cost rise, which provided the basis for earlier wage increases, is 
reversed. Living costs are in a downtrend now. That weakens labor arguments. 
Employers also are expected to resist union demands more strongly. They see 
a probable shrinkage of profits ahead--don't want to add a bit to costs. 
Prospect is that where wage increases are given, they will be small ones. 








Rent-strike threats by landlords are not causing much official concern. 

Rent-control bill is to continue to be pushed by the Administration. The 
bill now before Congress both extends and tightens existing controls over rents. 

There never was much doubt that rent controls would be extended in one form 
or another. The fact that landlords are protesting loudly, and may protest more 
vigorously in some areas, is not likely to kill the legislation. 








Under proposals now before Congress in regard to rent controls: 

Rent ceilings will be extended through March 31, 1951--for two years. 

Hotel apartments, decontrolled last year, are proposed for recontrol. This 
provision is expected to bring about 500,000 hotel units back under ceilings. 

Roll-back of rents to ceilings that prevailed when controls went off is au- 
thorized in the bill. Housing Expediter may uSe comparable rents for other 
dwelling units as ceilings. He also can allow some upward adjustments. 

Leased dwellings under the 15 per cent voluntary rent increase also are to 
come back under control. But the lease rent is to become the ceiling. 

Owner-occupied homes, not rented from Feb. 1, 1945, to March 30, 1948, are 
to be controlled when offered for rent. They are exempt from control now. 

A showing of hardship by a landlord still can win an increase in rents. 

What the bill does, actually, is to restore controls to some dwellings that 
were freed from control by the Republican Congress. It doesn't provide for a 
general roll-back of rents, or any lower ceilings that already exist. 




















Remodeled homes or apartments, that provide more dwelling units, are to be 
free from control on the Expediter's say-so. Now they're free, automatically. 
But remodeled units that are out from under control now are to stay out. 

New homes offered for rent are to continue to be free from control. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Transient hotels and motor courts can operate without ceilings. 





The Housing Expediter, however, gets more power to enforce his rules. 

Evictions are to return to federal control, instead of local control. 

Lawsuits could be started by the Expediter against landlords accused of 
overcharging on rents. Now such suits must be brought by the injured tenants. 

Local advisory boards will be continued, but they will have to make their 
own appeals when they disagree with the Expediter. Now appeals are automatic. 

These are the provisions that the Administration wants in the rent law. 
There is some doubt that all of them will be approved by Congress. It should 
be noted, however, that this Congress is more control minded than the 80th. 





A hot fight is promised in Congress over business pricing policies. The 
dispute is an outgrowth of court decisions that seem to outlaw basing points. 

What opponents of these decisions want, briefly, is this: 

Uniform selling prices should be allowed, wherever the buyer's location. 

Freight absorption should be permitted if sellers want to pay such costs. 

Price shaving should be allowed when sellers want to meet competition. 

These points would be made legal, specifically, by changes: in antitrust 
laws. The mere fact that sellers use any of these pricing methods would not be 
regarded, alone, as evidence of antitrust-law violations. This is the policy 
recommended by the advisory council to the Senate Trade Policies Subcommittee. 











The other side takes the view that none of these changes is-necessary. The 
contention is that sellers now can use any of these price policies as long as 
they don't try to establish a monopoly or try to diminish competition. 

Suggested antitrust-law changes, in this view, would serve only to make 
antitrust prosecutions more difficult because evidence would be harder to get. 

This viewpoint is taken by a majority of the Federal Trade Commission, by 
the Justice Department, by some farm representatives. The opposing view is sup- 
ported by many businessmen and by Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer. 





What it boils down to iS an argument over whether antitrust laws are clear 
enough. The FTC-Justice stand is "yes": businessmen know, or should: know, when 
they act together to violate the law. Opposing view is "no": businessmen can't 
tell now when they act illegally and, in fairness, they should be able to tell. 

The argument is likely to generate a lot of heat before it is settled. 


Another dispute is brewing over the International Wheat Agreement. A new 
pact is being negotiated to replace the one turned down by the last Congress. 

Bargaining power of the selling nations now is weaker than a vear ago. 

The old pact called for a ceiling of $2 a bushel on wheat sold in world 
markets, a floor of $1.50, to be lowered in five years to $1.10. Those are the 
terms the United States and other selling nations would like to get again. 

Wheat supply, however, is much greater now than ‘a™t vear. An‘? h»wing 
countries, who didn't like the old $2 ceiling, now insist on a lower top price. 

The new buyers' market in wheat gives consuming countries an advantage. 

Importance of the new pact is indicated by the fact that both Russia and 
Argentina are revresented at the conference. They held aloof a year ago, but 
now are linine un with other sellers of wheat on international markets. 

To the U.S. the ceiling is important only as to how much of an export sub- 
sidy the Government will have to pay. U.S. growers get a price guarantee. 











Voluntary allocations of steel are to be extended through September 30. 
That's to give the Administration time to present a tighter allocation program. 
Prospect is, however, that the Administration won't get the authority sought. 

Trade Agreements Act appears to be headed for a two or three-year exten- 
sion. Supporters of this Act appear to outweigh opponents by a large margin. 
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H. J. Heinz Company 


To Spend $15,000,000 on Huge Building Program 
in Pennsylvania 


H. J. HEINZ Il, President of H. J. Heinz Company, 
says: ‘“‘The huge expansion program in which we are 
engaged is an expression of our faith in the future of 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania. My grandfather had 
that same kind of faith when he started this business 
in Pittsburgh in 1869. All the factors necessary for a 
sound business to grow and prosper were found in 
Pennsylvania then, and these same factors are present 
here today on an even greater and broader scale. We 
fully intend to maintain and expand our world-wide 
headquarters in Pittsburgh.” 


Pennsylvania is a busy place these days. It’s the 
scene of a two billion dollar industrial expansion which 
includes scores of ‘‘blue chip’? companies like Heinz, 
thousands of smaller manufacturers in nearly every 
field, and many corporations which are moving their 
plants or branches to Pennsylvania for the first time. 


meal 


New Heinz Research and Qual- 
ity Control Center, one of four 
new buildings planned for 
company’s headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. 


Perhaps your company, too, could profit by a plant 
in Pennsylvania. We shall be glad to give you detailed 
information on raw materials, labor, markets, living 
conditions, transportation facilities, etc. Write to the 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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In the Heart of the World's 
Greatest Market with over 
69,000,000 People within 
a Radius of 500 Miles. 








JAMES H, DUFF, Governor 















/SPRINK]I 


| FIREMEN EVERY 1 
All FIRES Are Extinguishable—Guose pro- 


tection places “strictly preventable,” “partly 
preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
all in one class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 














_ THEY. PAY Fi FOR THEMSELVES 











Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 


cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 




















Borden's 


DIVIDEND No. 156 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 1949. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
Treasure? 


January 25, 1949 
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News: 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord sub- 
ject to rent control, charge excessive 
rents for garages leased exclusively to 
the tenants of your apartments. A circuit 
court of appeals rules that one landlord 
must refund rent collected from _ his 
tenants in excess of his combined rent 
ceilings for apartments with garage serv- 
ice. The court decides that the garage 
accommodations were services “con- 
nected with the use or occupancy of the 
housing accommodations” within the 
meaning of rent-control regulations. 


* * * 


Ea YOU CANNOT always be required 

to treat as ordinary income, for tax 
purposes, the amount that you receive 
for agreeing not to compete with those 
who purchase your business. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds in one case that the sale 
of a laundry business, along with trans- 
fer of the customers’ list and good will 
and an agreement not to compete, re- 
sulted only in capital gain, and not in 
ordinary income. 


* * * 


PZ YOU CAN sometimes take an in- 

come tax deduction for your lodg- 
ing expenses incurred while working on 
a job away from your regular place of 
residence. The U.S. Tax Court allows 
such a deduction for a steelworker who 
had no regular place of employment and 
whose work required him to move 
around from place to place, for short 
periods, away from his home. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a simplified 
guide showing which of the military 
purchasing offices buy certain products 
under the joint procurement system for 
the three armed services. The guide, just 
issued by the National Military Estab- 
lishment, is entitled “Index of Military 
Procurement.” Copies may be obtained 
from the Munitions Board, Pentagon 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


Eq YOU CANNOT expect to get Na- 

tional Labor Relations Board to set 
aside the results of a collective-bargain- 
ing election merely because a union 
official acts as an observer at the polls. 
The Board rejects the claim of one em- 
ployer that the presence of a union officer 
intimidated employes in their voting. 


* * 
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and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

NLRB to refuse to hold a bargaining 
election among your employes just be- 
cause there is a very high turnover of 
workers in your employment. The Board 
orders an election in a cannery plant de- 
spite the protest of the owner that, be- 
cause of the high turnover rate for the 
seasonal operations, none of the workers 
had sufficient interest in his job to justify 
an election. 





* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer, count on 

the Government’s support for the 
price of eggs during 1949. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces a_pro- 
gram for supporting the price of eggs on 
a basis similar to those in 1947-48. The 
program is aimed at providing prices at 





90 per cent of parity for producers én a® 
Emphasis 
is to be on purchase of dried whole eggs 





national-annual-average basis. 






from processors in the Midwest. 





* * * 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher 
cable rates for messages sent to 
many points outside the United States. 





The Federal Communications Commis-® 


sion authorizes increases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying Social 
Security taxes for your office em-& 


ployes and solicitirig agents whose prin- 
cipal work is selling securities for your 
agency. Such workers are found by a 


federal district court to be employes for 


Social Security tax purposes. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as plaintiff in a suit 

seeking damages for fraud and mis- 
representation, count on compelling the 
defendant to produce copies of his in- 
come tax return. A federal district court 
refuses to order tax returns produced in a 


case where the plaintiff had the right to & 
books and 


inspect the defendant’s 


records. 








* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics a report on its sur- 
vey of 118 recent contract clauses deal- 
ing with union rights, activities and re- 
sponsibilities. The report is included in 
the revised edition of the Bureau’s 1942 
bulletin, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.Lp 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“Union Agreement Provisions.” 
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MOSCOW....PRAGUE....WARSAW....PARIS.... 












>> Russia is trying to give her trade bloc a new shot in the arm. 
How stimulating a new name can be for an old system is doubtful. 
For the Council of Economic Mutual Assistance, just set up by Russia and 
five satellites, is a fancy title for something very familiar. 

Aim is to forge stronger links chaining Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and Rumania to the Russian economy. There's nothing new about that. It 
has been Russian policy since war's end. It's the Molotov Plan all over again. 

But now success of the Marshall Plan in Western Europe makes it necessary 
to link neighbors more closely to Russia and to each other. Outside attractions 
are strong. Yugoslavia has already fallen from the ranks of the faithful. 

4 Cutback in U.S. exports to Eastern Europe makes self-sufficiency there 
more important, eSpecially in manufacturing lines. 
sal So Moscow figures there will have to be bigger trade within the Russian 
nmis- i sphere, more interchange of technical assistance. Moscow apparently feels these 
are dazzling ideas, expects them to lure new recruits to her cause. 
But there is not likely to be any voluntary rush to join the new club. 
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>> Russia is up against a whole series of difficulties--perhaps insoluble ones 
--in trying to make Eastern Europe into a profitable concern directed by the 
Kremlin. At least that is the way it looks to observers in Western Europe. 

Satellite countries are forced to accept a colonial status. 

Best of everything must be sent to Mother Russia. It's no two-way street. 

Bulgaria sends her best tobacco to Russia; Rumania, her best oil. 

Czechoslovakia processes Russian cotton, sends the better-grade cloth back 
to Russia, keeps what is left for herself. Best Czech shoes and machines must 
be sent to Russia. Normal markets for Czech goods go begging. 

Russian idea is to use Czechoslovakia and Poland as manufacturing subsidi- 
aries fed mainly by Russian raw materials. Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary are to 
Supply raw materials and foods for Russia and the Eastern Sphere. 

This “Russia first" program conflicts with satellites’ own needs and with 
their national plans for reconstruction and development. It breeds trouble. 
Yugoslavia's rebellion at colonial status shows that. ‘ 
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>> Russian milking of satellites also takes other forms..... 
Heavy reparations still are exacted from Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
Prices paid for satellite products, as, for instance, Polish coal, are far 
below world prices. But price tags on Russian goods are high. Russians control 
all prices involved in barter agreements with satellites. 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


Credits, when they are extended at all by Russia to satellites, are at a 


high rate of interest. Poland and Czechoslovakia have received such credits. 


>> Another thing, doing over countries in the Communist mold isn't easy. 
Breaking up of big estates, collectivization of farms meet plenty of re- 
Sistance. This shows up now, eSpecially in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. But all 
the satellites have had their troubles and farm production has suffered. 
Workers in factories, brought up in different traditions, resist new meth- 
ods being applied. Sabotage of production occurs. Underground resistance is 
making itself felt already in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 








>> Forcing the satellites to face east instead of west causes headaches..... 
All the satellites in the new Council of Economic Mutual Assistance relied 
Before the war, Western Europe fur- 


heavily in prewar days on Western Europe. 
65 per cent 


nished 81 per cent of Bulgaria's imports, 70 per cent of Rumania's, 
of Hungary's, 59 per cent of Czechoslovakia's, 53 per cent of Poland's. 

Special efforts have been made in the last year to turn Czechoslovakia's 
trade toward Russia. Even so, only one sixth of the Czechs' total trade last 
year was with Russia. Almost 45 per cent was with Marshall Plan countries. 

So, even with stiff controls, it isn't easy to break down trade patterns of 
long standing. It might be different if Russia could provide more of the ma- 
chines and parts needed by such countries as Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Not all trade with the West is discouraged by Russia. Recent Polish deal 
to supply bacon and eggs to Britain was approved. Through it, Poland will re- 
ceive wool, rubber, other raw materials and machinery needed in Eastern Europe. 
But, in all such cases, the satellite country can sell westward only what Russia 
does not either need or want to buy. The Kremlin really has the final say. 
obstacles in the way of making Eastern Europe a powerful economic 
No wonder that Western Europe takes the 








Clearly, 
unit are, on every count, considerable. 
new Council of Economic Mutual Assistance with a grain of salt. 


>> Meanwhile, in France, a new wrinkle in Government financing is being tried. 
Important part of latest French effort to curb inflation is a new bond issue 
of $300,000,000, yielding 5 per cent. That's the highest rate since 1920. 


Successful sale is necessary to balance the budget, Sop up purchasing 
French Government, therefore, must cod- 





power, and avoid a batch of new taxes. 
dle the investor class, usually the forgotten men in a period of inflation. 
To sweeten the new issue, novel features are introduced. Several previous 
issues of Government bonds with lower interest rates and selling well below par 
may be turned in at face value for the new bonds. But purchasers, turning in 
old bonds, must put up cash for half of their subscriptions to the new issue. 
The 5 per cent return on the new issue is guaranteed for 10 years, no mat- 
ter what happens to the money market. What's more, the interest rate on the new 
bonds will be raised, if necessary, to match the rates on any Government bonds 
issued during the next 10 years. Buyers are much better protected than is usual. 
These features have had an electric effect on French financial circles. 
1 The franc is stronger in the black market, as 








New bonds are selling well. 
against gold and dollars. Helpful, too, are the new taxes, new price controls, 
refusal to raise wages, and sharp snapback in industrial production since the 


coal strike last autumn. New glow of optimism is beginning to show up in France. 
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ALAMEDA 





ie 


FRANCISCO 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND AREA 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 


a 


On the 
MAINLAND SIDE 


OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


TERMINUS OF THE THREE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS and 
situated at the center of the Pacific Coast, Metropolitan Oakland 
.Area is the most logical and economical location for selling and 
serving the Eleven Western States and the Orient. 


With the 2,500,000 fast-growing high-income population of the 
Bay Area as a nucleus, rapid distribution by air, train and truck 
brings you into close touch with the more than 18,000,000 far-better- 
than-average consumers in the amazing NEW West. .. 


And our centrally located, deepwater world trade port and airport 
provide unexcelled facilities for export-import trade with the Pacific 
Basin and the world. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY 


Our industrial factbook, “How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
2G aN West,” is crammed with facts, figures, photos and maps that will 
AB tell you about the outstanding advantages and opportunities en- 
" joyed by a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area—in manufacturing, 

in distribution, in transportation, in many other ways. 


M FTRO pq] [| TAN If you will supply the details of your western requirements—in 
strictest confidence — we will compile a Special Report 4pplied 
directly to your problems. 
(] A 4 LA N D A R FA As the first step write for free factbook today. 
0am te 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
A ae F 390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 
C CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH CENTENNIAL celebrations in Northern 


California throughout 1949. Many other special events and scores 
of points of interest. Ask for Special Events folder. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA * ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 






































‘Hay 


Life Around the World 


lift’ helps, but cattle die rapidly 


in blizzards worse than that of ‘88 


RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 

HIS IS THE WORST WINTER the oldest 
Bekicanies can remember on the ranges 
of the West. Blizzards, riding icy winds 
from the north, have piled snow higher 
than the haystacks in half a dozen States. 
Solitary ranches and whole communities 
have been cut off by snow, ice and wind. 
Highways, railroads, in some places even 
telephone lines, have been buried. 

Hundreds of thousands of cattle and 
sheep have been driven by the big blows 
miles away from feed and water. They 
have been trapped in snowdrifts and 
dulled to stupidity by temperatures 
plunged far below zero. It will be weeks 
before anybody can guess actual losses. 

Riding one of the Air Force “hay lift” 
planes, dropping feed to stranded cattle, 
gives a picture of what storms such as 
these mean in the livestock country. 
Many ranch houses are completely 
shrouded in-white. The only sign of life 
is the smoke rising from chimneys. The 
snow about the buildings is trackless. No 
one has entered or left them. There is no 
point in anyone’s fighting his way from 
the house to the water pump. The pump 
often has been frozen for days. Water 
for cooking, drinking and washing is 
boiled from the drifted snow. 

A few of the older ranchers talk about 
the “big blizzard of ’88.” But that wasn’t 
as bad as this winter. This time the snows 
are heavier, the winds stronger and the 
weather far colder. But radio, the tele- 
phones and airplanes have kept some 
communication intact and have speeded 
rescue work. 

Rescuers are everywhere now. In 
Washington, President Truman and Con- 


gress have been digging up emergency 
relief money. Ranchers can arrange 
emergency feed loans through the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. Air Force 
cargo planes are flying in feed, unload- 
ing it near communities and, in some 
cases, dropping bales of hay and feed 
cake near stranded cattle and sheep. 
Snowplows are chewing out roadways. 

These things attract attention all over 
the country. But anyone who has never 
gone through a range blizzard doesn’t 
know what a bad winter storm can 
mean, Snowflakes, driven by winds of 
hurricane force, can cut a man’s face 
like a whiplash. Drifts pile so rapidly 
they level a railroad cut in a matter of 
minutes. Water supplies first turn to ice, 
then disappear under feet of impassable 
snow. 

When the wind wears itself out and 
the snow stops falling, the most familiar 
landscape can hardly be recognized. 
Drifts distort everything. Roads vanish. 
Hills of snow higher than a man can 
reach stand where only a water trough 
stood before. Wire fences become hedges 
of ice. 

This year’s weather is freakish, but not 
unprecedented. The ranch country is hit 
by such storms when cold waves from 
Canada and Alaska, which usually go 
through the Central States and head east, 
turn west instead and rip through the 
mountains and the plains to the Gulf 
Coast. When that happened in 1936, 
parts of North Dakota had 96 days of 
below-freezing weather, frost nipped the 
fruit around Brownsville, Texas, and 
palm trees froze in Louisiana. 

The blizzards began almost with the 





New Year this time. The first wave hij 
on January 2. It was followed by 
second, a third, then a fourth. Eac 
lasted about three days, although non 
Was as severe as the first. Temperature 
dropped as low as 40 below. Snow driftey 
to second-story windows in some town 
A train was buried completely, dis 
covered only when a member of a searel 
ing party stumbled over the smokestac 
One rancher shoveled 35 tubs of sno¥ 
out of his attic. Another had to dig § 
colt out of the barn because driven snow 
pushed through cracks, filled the plac 
and trapped the animal against a wal 
But these are just anecdotes. On th 
open ranges, storms such as this aimoum 
to catastrophes. Ranchers can ainiost | 
wiped out of business unless they locat 
and rescue their livestock quickly. 
Cattle and sheep drift with the bittell 
winds. They wander far from their hom 
ranges and get away from the haystack 
and water holes where they usualli 
winter. Searching the snow for foog 
carries them even farther away. Hu 
dreds of thousands are isolated. 
Animals can take a lot before the 
freeze to death in such weather. B 
many die anyway. They shoulder t 
gether in herds of hundreds. Those i 
the center often suffocate or are crusheg 
to death. Some even starve. New-borm 
calves and lambs die of exposure. Some 
a1: 
times they are trampled under the millir 
hoofs. Sometimes they get separated an@ 
are killed by coyotes and wolves. 4 
Thirst, in all that snow, takes a heavgy 
toll in potential beefsteak. Cattle canngy 
eat enough snow to give them the wate 
they need. The ice bites at their tongueyy 
and mouths. Eventually, thirsty or no§ 
they give up trying to eat the snows 
Then, without water, they even give um 
hunting for food. They stand by thi 
hundreds in silent, bewildered huddle 
Sheep fare a little better for water, b& 
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cause the snow will quench their thirst. 
But blizzard snow traps them, neverthe- 
less, and sheep losses can be high. 
Driving animals back to the home 
range is almost impossible under such 
conditions. The livestock become so 
storm-dazed they will hardly move a few 
feet to get feed. If they are forced to 
wallow through the ice-encased drifts, 
splinter ice knifes at their forelegs and 





vave hig wedges painfully into their hoofs. 

1 by When the ranchers first got out on the 
1. Eaclil ranges between storms this year they 
sh nonfil found an appalling situation. Hundreds 
craturelil of sheep and cattle were buried in cuts 
, drifte@il and drifts. Others were frozen and 
: towngl crippled. There was neither feed nor 
ly, dif water and the roads were blocked so 
-searclt thoroughly it would take precious days 
kestaclim to bring in relief. 

of snow The first air-borne “hay lift” was the 


o dig M ranchers’ own idea. They suggested fly- 
1 snows ing in feed after they figured up what 
© placfit their losses might be if their winter herds 

wall and flocks froze. The suggestion was 


On thi@ passed on to Representative Francis 
uimounge Case, of South Dakota, who hunted up 
niost ba money for emergency feed loans, and the 


y locat( Air Force agreed to try out the idea. 
y. ' Ranchers, isolated in the blizzard area, 
e bitte) were alerted through special radio broad- 
ir hom@ casts. Those who needed emergency 
.ystack¥® feed were instructed to tramp big “fox 
usuall \and geese” circles in the snow near their 
1” {008% animals, Fox and geese is a winter game 
Hun children play by tracking a circle in the 
isnow and crossing it with four spokes so 
re thei that it looks like a huge wagon wheel. 
er. Bul The ranchers were told to make 50-foot 
der t@® circles, big enough to be spotted from 
hose i ethe air, and to add an extra spoke if 
crushe§# more than 100 head of cattle needed 

-boriit feed, 

 Som@ Air Force pilots used usual bombing 
millin§® techniques to drop the “hay bombs” into 
‘ed ang distressed areas. When a plane spotted a 
» fox-and-geese target, the pilot brought 


\ heav§ his craft in on a bombing run at 200 feet, 


can and crew members pushed out the feed. 
> wat@S Even though hay bales land in soft snow, 


: 
‘ONSUGS they burst open and the feed ‘scatters so ° 


Or NO animals can get to it. 

Pie | The “hay lift” idea spread. In cases 
a ) where roads could be plowed open, the 
a! ile sfeed was flown to communities, then 
itt b p trucked to the snowbound livestock. It 
et, is impossible to tell how many cattle and 
eep have been saved by these flying 
haystacks, 

From the standpoint of the entire 
5U.S., the threat to the meat supply in the 
sblizzard area is not of too great signifi- 
cance, If every animal on these open 
sranges died, it would cut the total cattle 
ssupply by only a fraction, But, from the 
standpoint of the ranches and com- 
munities that live by the herds, this 
winter’s storms can be close to disastrous. 
Almost certainly, many thousands of 
cattle have perished already. 

It will be spring before the toll of the 
blizzards of 1949 can be counted. 
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The vast network of American railroads is essential to 
the nation’s economy, linking and unifying the country 
with 225,000 miles of steel rail built by private initiative. 

In the last decade, substantial improvement—not fully 
recognized—has taken place in the railroads’ operating 
and financial structures. Through a marked reduction of 
debt and interest charges coupled with a revitalization 
and expansion of revenue producing facilities, the rails 
have built a firm basis for confidence in their future. 

Institutions, banks and individuals desiring interest 
yields up to 334% and more, should consider selected 
railroad bonds. Send without obligation for our latest 
offering list and our up-to-date analysis folder, ‘The 
Investment Merits of Selected Railroad Bonds.” 








REPRESENTATIVE 
RAILROAD BONDS 


The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company 
Ref. & Imp. Mtge. 37% Bonds, 
Series H, Due 1973 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 
2%%, Due 1970 


Reading Company 
Ref. Mtge. 3% Bonds, 
Series D, Due 1995 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
First Mtge. Bonds, 24%, 
Series F, Due 1996 


The Texas and Pacific Railway Co. 
Gen'l.& Ref.Mtge.3 7% Bonds, 
Series E, Due 1985 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Ref. Mtge. Bonds, Series C, 
2%%, Due 1991 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


+ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Fit for Executives 


This fine posture chair gives 
you personalized comfort. 

It fits because you adjust it 
to fit. Convenient hand-wheel 
controls let you regulate 

the seat and back to your 
own comfort requirements. 





sv Me R.o 


Many other quality features 
make Harter’s executive 
posture chair an outstanding 
value. Deep foam rubber 
cushions, soft and buoyant. 
Luxurious upholstery in your 
choice of top grain leather 

or mohair fabric. Graceful 
beauty of design and finish. 
Durable steel construction. 
Try this chair at your 
Harter dealer’s. See the many 
models in our complete line 
for all office employees. 


i HARTER 


Mmtcéewe-st GAH 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


explains the comfort-efficiency advantages of Harter 


posture chairs. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 402 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


"Posture Seating Makes Sense’’ 


Free Booklet 
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President Truman to Run Again? . . . Chiang’s Basis | 
For a Comeback . . . ‘Go Slow’ Policy of U.S. on Berlin | 


President Truman is letting it be 
known quietly that he is undecided 
whether to be a candidate for renomi- 
nation in 1952. The President has 
made it clear that he will keep other 
aspirants for his job guessing until the 
last minute as one means of assuring 
power to dominate selection of a suc- 
cessor, if there is to be one. 


x kek 


Dean Acheson, new Secretary of State, 
is as completely without political 
ambitions as was Gen. George Mar- 
shall, his predecessor. That _ fact 
played a part in the choice of Mr. 
Acheson over some others who were 
interested in the job. 


xk 


Thomas E. Dewey, New York Gover- 
nor and twice defeated as Republican 
nominee for the Presidency, is inter- 
ested in trying a third time if the 
party is agreeable. Governor Dewey at 
least wants to have a major voice in 
selection of the party’s next candidate 
if he does not get the call himself. 


xk 


Labor leaders are beginning to suspect 
that President Truman does not credit 
them with having won the November 
election for him singlehanded. The 
President is not insisting that Con- 
gress restore the old Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, as top labor leaders 
want. 


xe 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
leader in the Senate, is finding it easier 
to work with so-called “liberal Re- 
publicans.”’ Republican Senators of all 
shades of opinion are discovering that 
they all look alike to the Democratic 
leaders, with the result that there is 
more incentive to work together. 


x * * 


The White House, with its proposal 
to make more dollars and more U.S. 
skill available to the outside world, 
was seeking to placate Latin-Ameri- 
can nations that feel U.S. is using all 
its generosity to give good things to 
Europe while forgetting its old friends. 
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Nations outside Europe are not get- 
ting a very big cut of the dollars that 
now are being passed around. 


xk 


Argentina’s Juan D. Perén would like 
to get President Truman to finance a 
steel industry for the Argentine 
through the U.S. plan for aiding 
underdeveloped countries. President 
Per6én is handicapped by the fact that 
his country has no steel industry upon 
which to rest an armament industry. 
Argentina, however, lacks coal, iron 
or limestone in the quantities, or of 
the quality, needed to make steel. 


xk 


John J. McCloy, president of the 
World Bank, would be interested in 
finding some good projects in Latin 
America or elsewhere on which to 
make loans. He, however, still thinks 
that there should be at least a reason- 
able chance that loans can be repaid 
and a reasonably clear plan for spend- 
ing money before it is loaned. 


xe 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
not at all enthusiastic about new plans 
to spend U. S. dollars for more help to 
the outside world. Mr. Snyder wants 
to be sure that this country can meet 
its expenses at home before taking on 
more commitments. 


xk 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg is under 
increasing pressure to give the go- 
ahead signal to Republicans who wish 
to make an issue of some elements of 
U.S. foreign policy. A growing num- 
ber of Republican Senators feel the 
party is missing a bet in going along 
with Democratic plans, whether or not 
they have prior G.O.P. approval. 


xk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is to be re- 
quired before long to let the U.S. De- 
partment of State know exactly what 
are the long-range policies he is shap- 
ing. General MacArthur in the past 
has had his own way in running Japan 
with its 77,000,000 people. 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, ha. 
White House agreement that 
should have final say on the prograt 
of legislation that is scheduled for af 
tion by the House in order that } 
may be sure that the lines are we 
laid before votes are taken. 


kk m 
Herbert Hoover is to find a cool rf \ 
ception at the White House for th \ 


recommendation, made by ‘‘tas 
forces” of his governmental reorga 
zation commission, that control ¢ 
machinery for running the country 
farm-aid programs be decentralize 
back to the State level. The party i 
power has discovered in elections go 
by that county committees of farmet 
are important politically. Close ties t 
these committees are unlikely to by 
abandoned. : 





xk k 


Chiang Kai-shek, with $80,000,000 i 
gold and other resources upon whi 
to fall back, is not to fade from t 
scene in China. Chiang has managey 
to stage comebacks in the past. 
x * * 
Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secr¢_ 
tary, decided to take a new ta 
toward Israel when it became appaqy 
ent that hostility to Israel might cog 
him his job. U.S. put on pressure f@ 
change, too. j 


x kk 


Practical politicians on Winsto 
Churchill's side of the fence in Eng 
land admit privately that prospect f@ 
a Conservative victory at the generg 
election to be held in 1950 is pret 
dim. Conservatives are not able 
promise as much to the voters as th} 
Labor Party. : 


& &'* 


British and French diplomats sho 
some impatience to start dealing wit 
Russia on the issue of Berlin and af 
being held in line by the United Stat 
with a little difficulty. Americé 
policy is to go slow in dickering wil 
the Russians on anything at t 
stage. : 
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Bond that has always been made by the same family 

in the same distillery for three generations. Secondly, 
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That’s why... 








© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





PROVE 


CAMEL MILDNESS 


Make THE CAMEL 30-DAY 
MILDNESS TEST in your “T- 
Zone.” Smoke Camels, and only 
Camels, for 30 days. Let YOUR 
OWN TASTE be the judge of the 
rich, full-bodied flavor you get from 
Camels. Let YOUR OWN THROAT 
report to you on just how mild 
Camels are! 








IN A RECENT TEST, hundreds of 
men and women, from coast to 
coast, smoked Camels for 30 days 
— an average of 1 to 2 packs a day. 


Each week, their throats were ex- 
amined by noted throat specialists. 
After a total of 2470 thorough ex- 
aminations, these doctors reported 


NO THROAT 


IRRITATION 
due to SMOKING 








According to 
a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS 
SMOKE CAMELS THAN 
ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And 
when three leading independent re- 
search organizations asked 113,597 
doctors what cigarette they smoked, 
the brand named most was Camel! 








